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Two topics are now dominant educa- 
tional literature, namely Democracy and 
Defense. never before educators are 
sible the meaning democracy the end 
that this meaning may positively taught 
critical task view the fact that totali- 
tarian states have won their present ad- 
vantage largely through direct and definite 
teaching their ideology their respective 
school systems. Now that the United States 
committed program defense, with 
peace time registration men between the 
ages and and their training for 
military service, broadly defined, the need 
marshalling education agency for 
preparing technical workers has become 
paramount importance. Shall the army and 
navy control the schools? Shall educators 
attempt maintain educational values 
other than the technological, and thereby 
withhold from military authorities full con- 
trol the nation’s schools? Together with 
enforced interest definitions democracy 
and the issue the amount and kind 
national control education the current 
investigation the American Manufac- 
turers Association into alleged subversive 
content text books social science. 
American educators, the moment, face 
grave responsibilities. Never has been 
more important alert and realistic and 
intelligently aggressive behalf the 
nation’s schools. Now the time for cool 
heads and sharp thinking. 

Three articles the present issue have 
bearing democracy and defense. Social 
Stereotypes and the School Philip 
Cox, Professor Education New 
York University and member the edi- 
torial board THE 
focuses attention upon the ancient 
myths that control educational thinking 
and upon the need understanding the 
ground ideas upon which America rests 
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should rest. the Armistice—W hat? 
Geraldine Dilla, frequent con- 
tributor our columns, describes the dev- 
astating results war upon man’s loftier 
pursuits art. Democracy and Higher 
Education Paul Murphy, Professor 
Education the Kansas State Teachers 
College Pittsburg, Kansas, pleads for 
humane guidance the campus and the 
provision for higher justice toward the so- 
called inferior student. 

Other topics varying concern for edu- 
cation are likewise offered 
Dean Pittenger the School 
Education, University Texas, considers 
The Lag Teacher Education the 
gap between theory and practice the 
education teachers. Reminiscences 
Psychologist Lawrence Averill, 
Head the Department Psychology, 
State Teachers College, Worcester, Massa- 
chusetts, reflects upon rich career, and 
the contributions made thereto great 
teacher, Stanley Hall. The Motion 
Picture College Subject Kurt 
London New York City outlines 
course the motion picture for under- 
graduates and discusses some the current 
problems visual education the college 
level. 

particular importance the article 
Education and Unity Science Lee 
Byrne Chicago, Illinois. Since 1935 
interest “the science science” has 
grown apace and the author’s belief 
that education, science, should 
closely identified with this movement. The 
Professor Education the Concord 
State Teachers College, Athens, West Vir- 
ginia, contains many delightful references 
the varied history words and indicates 
the value knowing whence words came 
and how their meanings have grown and 
changed. 

(Continued page 256) 
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the development commerce between the East and West the trails 
used the caravans became utmost importance, starting with the Cru- 
sades. New commodities and new wants were introduced. Merchants fol- 
lowing the crusades found new markets and new sources supply. Trade 
routes opened the richer and more cultured Near Orient European 
endeavor. Trails became roads and arteries commerce. 
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Social Stereotypes and the School 
Cox 


WORLD which teachers live While this article will deal chiefly 
world dominated mental with faiths, codes, and symbols that 
patterns that are most cases repre- exemplify our American mythology and 
sented our minds words verbal control general the mental- 
slogans. many instances the respecta- ity educators and our institutional 
bility these verbalisms established may begin close home with 
and their acceptance emotionalized some concrete examples scholastic 
denominating them “principles” unexamined acceptance 
“ideals”; such they are seldom ex- which frequently confuses the thinking 
amined critically; subscribing conservatives and “progres- 
doctrinating them satisfying can attain humble skepticism 
Our security and assurance depend our own mental processes and 
small degree upon the unquestioning ac- own loyalties schoolmen shall 
ceptance these stereotypes our as- almost certainly develop intellectual 
sociates, our representatives, and, alertness and curiosity regarding extra- 
especially, those persons whom scholastic verbalisms and other symbols. 
teachers, parents, and civic “leaders” are Let take the phrase “standards 
able dominate. achievement” which plays potent 
justifying the self-righteousness 

*Cf. Briggs. “Indoctrination “essentialists” and which leads 
responsibility the school guide young people subterfuges, the part “experimen- 


toward understanding present ideals and who would defend themselves 
supervise their attempts adjust themselves 


the controls that society accepts. against the charge that they not dis- 
. 133 . 
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approve low scholastic standards. 
How very seldom there honest 
attempt examine the meaning, much 
less the validity whatever meaning 
might discovered, the term “stand- 
ards achievements.” 

Educational literature not alto- 
gether barren this respect, sure. 
William McAndrew’s stinging strictures 
the concept scholastic failure may 
recalled. The investigations Rice, 
Ayers, Keyes, and O’Brien devastated 
the basic assumptions regarding grade 
standards, promotions, and repetition 
school-work for “thorough grounding 
essentials.” The second decade the 
Twentieth Century was characterized 
many attempts get some basic mean- 
ings for the term “standards.” Various 
committees and individuals sought 
discover what informations and skills 
were minimally essential, and what de- 
sirable activities were common youth 
and adults, that the dead-wood might 
eliminated from the school curricu- 
lum, and contents and standards that 
were justified social usage might 
determined. The makers “standard- 
ized” tests occasionally endeavored not 
very convincingly justify the validity 
their standards. 

Even these commendable but very un- 
satisfactory efforts discover con- 
struct meaningful concepts for the term 
“standards achievement” were largely 
lost after 1920. The era new-type tests 
and the widespread acceptance 
Morrison’s “mastery formula” was char- 
acterized return scholastic stereo- 
types bases for marks, approvals, and 
“high standards.” Not all was lost, 
sure, for the practices more less 
universal promotion compelled admini- 
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strators and teachers recognize 
practice, not theory, flexibility 
standardized “standards” 
most unintentionally, some degree un- 
consciously; lip service the word and 
“eleventh grade English” continued 
even though all intellectually alert 
schoolmen knew that the terms meant 
very little. 

This conflict between the actual prac- 
tices the school regard standards 
and the respectability the myth 
mastery underlies the conflicts voiced 
the protests the “essentialists” against 
the alleged superficialities the “pro- 
gressives.” attempt made the 
“essentialists” define even de- 
limit the “standards” which fealty 
Consequently, assertion and de- 
nial, charge and countercharge are made 
persons who identify themselves 
one side the other, each one using 
stereotype his own which as- 
signs the term “high standard.” 

either party the argument could 
persuaded examine the stereotype 
the other, probable that disagree- 
ment would minimized; there would 
remain prejudices favor freedom 
restraint, but “operationally” the ac- 
ceptable standards would probably differ 
very little. Certainly “progressive” 
could found who would defend ig- 
norance inaccuracy desiratum; 
every “essentialist” would recognize that 
one can know every desirable fact 
every desirable thing, and conse- 
quently that some areas and some 
degree every individual will ignorant 
and incapable. 

Unfortunately, loyalties, certainties, 
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and antagonisms almost certainly pre- 
vent detached analysis the basis 
the quarrel. Instead preconceptions are 
elevated principles; prejudices are 
justified sound scholarship; superfi- 
cialities may even sanctified “pio- 
neering.” 

The point stressed this ex- 
ample the need for careful examina- 
tion school people every belief 
which they would consciously un- 
consciously apply the expression “of 
course,” every assertion that they 
would make with such certainty that 
they would resent its direct challenge. 

have elaborated the stereotype 
“high standards” but might quite 
well have selected other fragments 
our scholastic mythology. This myth- 
ology doubtless has 
values; makes for comity among 
teachers, patrons, and pupils just be- 
cause generally accepted without 
serious question. That “the school the 
learning institution wherein subjects and 
lessons are composed facts and skills 
and habits implicit the subjects and 
binding upon teachers, pupils, 
ents, stereotype that may assure sta- 
bility and continuity pro- 
cedures (including “standards”), how- 
ever absurd such myth may when 
critically examined. 

Other fragments our scholastic 
mythology are related the class char- 
acter colonial America and its Euro- 
pean background. The conception the 
secondary school common school, 
while welcomed schoolmen 
justification for tax-support, has not 
yet been universally accepted its im- 
plications teachers public; every- 
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body may become high school graduate 
then what becomes the snobbish 
values that inhere completing the 
traditional courses study the high 
school and academy. The “equipment 
the élite” loses its exclusive character 
when longer distinguishes one 
equipped from those who have neg- 
lected rhetoric, algebra, and irregular 
verbs favor shorthand, dramatics, 
and football. Nevertheless, the myth 
persists that one pursues curriculum 
subjects and attains graduation and 
“education”; simultaneously, may 
engage “extra-curricular” and guid- 
ance activities and many out-of-school 
ventures which not count for gradua- 
tion and hence, presumably, are rela- 
tively unimportant. word, accord- 
ing the stereotype, “education” de- 
fined those elements—time served, 
lessons learned, pass-marks gained—that 
make for school graduation. Few are 
lieve this stereotype when ex- 
amined; nevertheless, has great force 
controlling our regulation scho- 
lastic requirements. 

Inseparable from the unexamined as- 
sumptions which compose the school- 
man’s mythology, are such stereotypes 
that the teacher specialist whose 
adequacy judged his “mas- 
tery” his subject, his success super- 
imposing his “knowledge” his pupils 
means assigned tasks and com- 
pulsory learning. somewhat subtle 
corollary this conception that chil- 
dren would not work except under com- 
pulsion since, course, they hate their 
tasks, but that properly compelled 
that which they hate, they will retain 
the facts and skills “learned” 
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throughout succeeding years. Such gar- 
bled “thinking” finally reaches the 
crowning absurdities that “self-disci- 
pline” can compulsorily superimposed 
authority, and that teachers are 
busy performing this utterly impossible 
task that they have time for “extra- 
curricular” duties wherein the achieve- 
ments accepted objectives might en- 
courage pupils and teachers accept 
voluntarily the discipline necessary 
play the horn, punt football, learn 
“part” for play, compose poetry, and 
the rest. 

The corollaries the scholastic stereo- 
types further stultifying our ra- 
tiocination regarding educational prac- 
tices. Since there has grown stand- 
ard classroom procedure that reflects the 
compulsory learning stereotype (assign- 
ment, lesson preparation, recitation, re- 
view, and test) difficult not as- 
sume that, under plan for encouraging 
voluntary and diverse learnings there 
should single type class-room 
procedure that would reflect the new 
purposes; and, hence, that one may 
judge the values the purposes the 
acceptability the class-room decorum 
other aspect the “socialized recita- 
tion” “project plan.” The memory 
forty children all doing the fifth ex- 
ample page 472 the mathematics 
text the same moment and complet- 
ing step carefully graded sequence 
model exemplification procedures, 
under the old dispensation, readily trans- 
mutes itself into the assumptions that 
pupils are work purposefully they 
must all agree excited about identi- 
cal specific tasks the same moment, 
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that all pupils would have relive all 
the experiences the race they 
were educated through the recon- 
struction experience, that ideas al- 
ready exist orderly array outside the 
minds and experiences youths, and 
that the “activity curriculum” exists 
encourage children learn them pleas- 
antly, rather than construct selves 
which ideas function. Such distorted con- 
ceptions seem justify the conclusion 
that constructive activities art, dra- 
matics, school politics, 
strategy are waste time, that chil- 
dren’s immature ideas are “picayune,” 
beside the point, and hence unworthy 
“school” effort. 

Often teachers free themselves 
from the scholastic stereotype sufficiently 
believe that socialized procedures and 
creative learning are desirable for some 
aspects the curriculum and “extra- 
curriculum” and guidance procedures 
though not for other aspects. Thus, per- 
haps, one might reconciled such 
activities painting scenery, editing 
school paper, serving student coun- 
cil, dramatizing the Constitutional 
Convention, while might reject simi- 
lar procedures the “serious” study 
literature, history, science, such. 
Very possibly such illogical decay 
faith the school stereotype may 
inevitable half-step toward its eventual 
dissolution. so, gives ground for 
optimism. 

social life similar disintegration 
mythology characteristic. The present 
impotency the school instrument 
for positive social welfare and construc- 
tive adaptation due the obsolescence 
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much bourgeois mythology 


which the school has depended for its 


support and which many the 


The Middle Class Stereotypes 
School Administrators and Teachers. 
The minds all human beings are con- 
ditioned the values which character- 
ize the persons and institutions the 
midst which they have grown and 
continue live. The school, the church, 
the family, the neighborhood, and the 
professional 
tions teachers, most Americans 
whose employment, income, self-respect, 
and hope advancement depend 
largely upon continuance institu- 
tions much their present form, foster 
the stereotypes that seem characterize 
the favored élite. 

the word, stereotype, meant any 
pattern concept which meanings 
are given order system which in- 
evitably some degree some 
respect fallacious. “At the core every 
moral code there picture human 
nature, map the universe, and 
version history. human nature (of 
the sort conceived), universe (of the 
kind imagined), after history (of the 
kind imagined), the rules the code 

All are dependent stereo- 
types. They are economical and fre- 
quently are sufficiently accurate, 
the uses the words school, church, 
family, middle-class, and the rest the 


Lippmann, Public Opinion. New 
York: Harcourt Brace and Co., 1922. Chapter VI, 
pp. 122-123. 
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school’s patrons and faculties are deeply 
attached. This mythology often the 
raw material propaganda. 


preceding paragraph. They are sufh- 
ciently accurate for one’s own use and 
for the transmission ideas others, 
that is, provided the meanings are rea- 
sonably consistent and agreed upon, and 
provided that the user and the receiver 
ideas are properly cautious and skepti- 
cal regarding their accuracy. 

this provision that differentiates 
the spirit the common man, gen- 
eral, from that one who works 
(usually within restricted field) under 
the influence science. When de- 
pend stereotyped conceptions, 
tend build them into code which 
must not violated lest confuse 
all using verbal symbols unex- 
pected ways, and destroying our 
faith. science, however, conceptions 
and beliefs and conclusions have only 
hypothetical status; each scientist, 
true his function, accepts and uses 
the hypothesis the knowledge that 
has only limited validity. its basis, 
may plan further experiments that ap- 
ply assume its others may 
treat patients, build machines, follow 
procedures that seem justified the 
hypothesis true. But always there are 
doubts. Always there dispassionate 
welcome for data technics that may 
compel scientists modify, even 
discard, the hypothetical conceptions. 

their non-scientific lives, however, 
very few human beings have attained the 
maturity necessary for critical examina- 


| | 
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tions their faiths, and the stereotyped 
conceptions that grow out and turn 
support these faiths. seldom take 
these stereotypes hypotheses demand- 
ing proof contradition even ex- 
plicit definition; use them though 
they represented values accepted 
without question. 

general, these valued stereotypes 
our culture fit together into hodge 
podge myth. truth and error, fact 
and fable, report and fantasy are all ac- 
cepted though they were the same 
plane credibility. The myth not 
often altogether false; much may 
true. “What myth never contains,” 
says Lippmann, the critical power 
separate its truths from its 

From the beginnings English 
settlement this continent, American 
life has been dominated middle-class 
aspirations and standards. Even the as- 
pirations and standards the “landed 
aristocracy” were typical the middle 
classes. Few indeed were the families 
the manor-born; almost all them 
throughout our history have aped the 
manners and equipments the already 
obsolete feudal aristocracy Europe. 
For the great numbers who have con- 
tinued have achieved emancipation 
into bourgeois pursuits—commerce and 
manufacturing—the codes and myths 
which evolved urban Europe have 
maintained themselves with only those 
adaptations which new country born 
endeavor 
tated. 

The fluidity social rank new 
country freed from actual domination 


hereditary classes, accelerated, indeed, 
the emergence social prestige for suc- 
cessful merchants and industrialists. This 
prestige turn gave power and per- 
manence among the general population 
those stereotypes which have been 
unconsciously adapted the outlooks 
and preferences the entrepreneur 
manufacturer and merchant. “Rugged 
individualism” was made cover not 
only the adventurous pioneer, but also 
the gambler and the purchaser bonds, 
and some degree all who hoped some 
day speculate clip coupons and 
those who depended upon actual pro- 
spective “rugged individualists.” 

similar social inoculation, “prop- 
erty rights” (including the sacredness 
interest), “liberty,” “government 
interference with business,” “The Con- 
stitution,” “freedom contract,” and 
hundred more stereotypes, have come 
develop meanings that are favorable 
manufacturers and merchants (now 
merged into corporations but still think- 
ing themselves individuals), 
their stock-holders and bond-holders, 
speculators their stocks and bonds, 
and, identification through hope, 
all who aspire own speculate 
these securities. 

When realize that all holders 
life-insurance policies and all depositors 
banks are often unconscious and non- 
voluntary beneficiaries the successes, 
and sufferers the failures, the 
bourgeois activities—provided, course, 
bourgeois “cleverness” does not rob 
them any case—we can appreciate the 
tremendous force the middle-class 
stereotypes. practical matter, these 
stereotypes have come support 
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economic disorder that Professor Albin 
lottery and 

caught into the cultural stream 
this economic disorder whose supporters 
approve education process which 
youths and adults may effectively in- 
stitutionalized and unquestioningly 
accept the status peculiarly for 
this reason that have need mingled 
skepticism and boldness. the truth 
set free must seek and live it. 


Does “Liberal” Education Liberate 
Imprison Our Minds? con- 
vinced that even though have multi- 
plied our universities every state 
the Union, the ballot were con- 
fined the holders college degrees, 
the nation would the rocks 


*For adequate treatments the emergence 
contemporary middle-class American mythology 
and behavior patterns, the reader referred to: 
Harry Elmer Barnes, Society New 
York: Prentice Hall, Inc., 1939. Chapter II, 
“Social and Economic Changes Produced the 
Industrial Revolution”; Ralph Linton, The Study 
Man, New York: Appleton-Century Co., 
1937, esp. Chapter XXVI. “Culture and Per- 
sonality”; Lewis Mumford, The Culture Cities. 
New York: Harcourt Brace and Co., 1938, esp. 
Chapter II, “The Baroque City,” and Chapter 
IV, “The Industrial Town.” 

George Hartmann, “The Social At- 
titudes and Information American Teachers.” 
The Teacher and Society, Yearbook John 
Dewey Society. New York: Appleton-Century 
Company, 1937. Manly Harper, Social Be- 
liefs and Attitudes American Educators, New 
York: Teachers College, Columbia University, 
Contributions Education, 1927, No. 294. 

Arthur Manske, The Reflection Teach- 
Attitudes the Attitudes the Pupils. New 
York: Teachers College, Columbia University, 
Contributions Education 1936, No. 702. 
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courage others either seek truth 
live richly. 

Schools dominated the stereotypes 
middle-class society men and 
women who unquestioningly are seek- 
ing attain social and economic favor 
serve impress their stereotypes 
pupils and For this reason, 
most for institutional educa- 
tion set the minds youth free 
afire. Continued schooling may and very 
often does result the stereotyping 
the minds those who 


“schooled” for institutionalization. 


very few years.” Charles Eliot made 
this statement Franklin Roosevelt 
quarter century ago. Negatively, such 
statement implies recognition that 
the beliefs, attitudes, and behaviors 
the less schooled men and women 
America are the long run firmer 
foundation for stability and progress 
than are those whose “schooling” has 
been prolonged. Positively, implies 
recognition the ambivalent character 
scholastic selectivity competitive 
society that America, that while 
advances the cleverer, more persist- 
ent, and more economically favored 
youths into positions influence, also 
intrenches their self-interest 
ties the social conditions wherein such 
favored status seems assured. 

The conviction expressed Presi- 
dent Eliot and quoted with approval 
President Roosevelt justified every 
sampling opinion college men and 
women, graduates and undergraduates 


alike. Majorities our allegedly edu- 
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cated people are always found the 
side special privilege and reaction. 
Only small minority minds are lib- 
erated “liberal” education! Startling 
this condition may first seem, 
maturer thought neither surprising 
nor condemnable. Indeed, seen 
almost inevitable. 

Sociologically con- 
sidered, schools are publicly supported 
order that they may pass successive 
generations the social inheritance that 
acceptable the dominant classes 
groups the population. Teachers are 
appointed, retained, and promoted 
terms their readiness and ability not 
only teach the information, skills, and 
attitudes that are acceptable “the pub- 
but also apparently personify the 
currently approved culture. The infor- 
mation, beliefs, and behaviors that alone 
can thrive public expression must com- 
ply with the patterns that characterize 
the Zeitgeist. 

Woven into the pattern beliefs, 
ideals, and approved erudition pe- 
riod history are values hope and 
faith and securities. These values are 
bound more less inconsistent; 
conflicts between values security and 
those faith hope may result 
verbal adherence mottoes slogans 
that belie the actions which are socially 
approved and politically enforced. Thus, 
the children members the religious 
sect, Jehovah’s Witnesses, may au- 
thoritatively commanded repeat the 
“salute the Flag” and assert 
their “loyalty” “one nation indivisible 
with and justice for all.” 

The compulsion flag salutes, teach- 
ers’ loyalty oaths, civic protests against 
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biological, historic, and economic text- 
books and syllabi, and persecutions 
teacher-individualists matters dress 
belief behaviors are conspicuous ex- 
amples irreconcilable division between 
the verbal stereotypes and the 
ties contradictory culture. They cor- 
respond hundreds unquestioned in- 
stitutional and curricular superimposi- 
tions our educational system which 
they are normally attuned that most 
men believe them all “right.” Use 
and wont make the mores; the mores 
are the morals; what moral what 
“right”! 

There are “right” and wrong ways 
spell and compute; right and wrong in- 
formation; right and wrong sitting posi- 
tions; right and wrong words address 
the teachers; right and wrong ways 
enter the auditorium; right and wrong 
selections food the cafeteria; right 
and wrong usages oral and written 
expression; right and wrong ways 
dance, catch football, select cos- 
tumes; right and wrong hypotheses 
conclusions draw natural and social 
sciences; right and wrong appreciations 
literature, music, and art; right and 
wrong beliefs regarding the feasibility 
justification for democracy; and right 
and wrong economic faiths. Thus, 
subtle progression the teacher almost 
unconsciously finds himself, conform- 
ity with public acceptance, acting 
judge and enforcing agent matters 
whereof ignorant. That au- 
thorized, even required, his 
superior officers does not make him less 
authoritarian. That quite un- 
conscious his anti-democratic behavior, 
his denial individual judgments 


pupils, and the shallowness his 
own “erudition” makes 
rather than blameworthy. 

For himself prisoner the 
prison which acts jailkeeper 
“trusty.” can have mind his 
own, for mind meaningless all 
answers are known. His institutional per- 
sonality best like that ant 
which serves the collective good with- 
out knowing why what doing; 
except that does what expected 
him. Too often, however, such com- 
parison unjustifiably flattering, be- 
cause great many cases, the teacher 
has real faith that the school itself 
more than social phenomenon that 
exists that can gain self-support 
“teaching” subject-matter and “disciplin- 
ing” pupils; hence, has such blind 
instinct social loyalty that which 
characterizes the ant. other “pro- 
fession” the hostility the majority 
toward all skeptics, and 
“radicals” more stubborn and emotional 
than among teachers all levels 
service. 

Bold and rugged indeed that intro- 
spective teacher whose awareness his 
own institutional imprisonment the 
approved stereotypes beliefs 
and behaviors leads him seek liber- 
ate his own mind—to save his own soul. 
Truly render unto Caesar that which 
Caesar’s without denying God that 
which God’s requires detachment 
spirit, self-assertion, and devotion 
ideals, that are most difficult attain. 
not surprising, therefore, that most 


Philip Cox, “Must the High 
School Survive?” THE EDUCATIONAL 
Vol. No. November 1937. 
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resign ourselves humorlessly act 
and command others act though 
right answers and socially approved an- 
swers were one and the same things. 

Normal such degradation may be. In- 
evitable not. may that the 
public high school and the liberal arts 
college are institutionalized, rooted 
dead past and dying present that 
they cannot survive except vestigial 
remains once high But new 
ventures will develop, created with that 
optimism and determination that reflect 
the creativity which lifts man above the 
brute. 

Such has been the history institu- 
tionalism throughout the ages 
manity’s social evolution. freshness 
spirit and freedom from tradition brave 
spirits develop program and organi- 
zation whereby what they believe 
clearer vision, better way life, 
more realistic practice may fostered. 
the organization takes form and 
its prestige grows men develop interests 
which are varying degrees con- 
tradictory; devotion vision and hope 
diluted self-esteem and desire for 
security which are rooted approved 
accustomed patterns. Use and wont 
and the security they protect degenerate 
into loyalties watchwords and rituals 
that lack force meaning. Their ob- 
servance and performance become part 
institutional myth. Since the myth 
has become the major justification the 
institution, and since each performer 
the ritualistic program finds his own 
self-respect the acceptance the 
myth, doubt and challenge become 
evidences anti-institutional revolu- 
tionism. this stage, conservatives gen- 
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erally suceed tabooing and subordi- 
nating eliminating the radicals—and 
the institution degrades toward its death. 

Even casual examination the in- 
stitutional characteristics guidance, 
homogeneous grouping, junior high 
school, “progressive education,” science, 
civics, English literature, “discipline,” 
debate, school lunch-periods, should 
make conscious the symptoms 
arteriosclerosis that threaten our lon- 
gevity. How meaningless would 
much our educational polemics, our 
specific methodologies, our copy-cat de- 
vices, our specifics teacher-certification, 
and our picayune “research,” they 
were first freed from the words and con- 
cepts characteristic institutional de- 
cay! 

extreme instances, indeed, 
might discover that our institutional deg- 
radation had gone far that “schol- 
arly” school men would demand that 
practices” “homogeneous 
grouping” the “junior high school” 
“the project” should defined and 
standardized and isolated from other 
educational factors order that might 
better evaluated. For the most part, 
however, would find that inertia and 
insecurity and superficiality rather than 
conscious intention were the underlying 
causes the stereotyping educational 
other social institutional provisions. 
Let take single example illustrate 
this point. 

courageous response the pe- 
culiar needs children the onset 
adolescence certain sections Los 
Angeles Berkeley Columbus sep- 
arate institution tentatively established 
and named “junior high school.” 
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reported conventions and maga- 
zines. visited and talked about. Fea- 
tures are applied Easton, Massa- 
chusetts, Solvay, New York, 
Rochester, St. Louis, and elsewhere. 
each instance, however, the school 
almost unique, operates for the ad- 
vantage the particular pupil-popula- 
tion and social-civic environment with 
which concerned. The success 
these individual projects, however, more 
less unconsciously starts band wagon 
process; “junior high schools” are estab- 
lished hither and yon; principals and 
teachers are uncertain what do. They 
seek enlightenment directions; 
books, debates, demonstrations, college 
courses, and alas! dissertations 
are promulgated. “Authorities” the 
junior high school appear! And bright 
beginnings degenerate into gray end- 
ings. The junior high school becomes 
stereotyped and institutionalized. 

But the junior high school was never 
undertaken “thing” definable, inter- 
changeable, standardizable. was pe- 
culiar operational instrument which 
types youths who composed varying 
fractions the school population 
unique social-geographical areas might 
served. Only terms its opera- 
tional character could the school 
transferred elsewhere without violating 
it. Only ignoring its educational 
character could debated ab- 
stract concept “researched” into norms 
and standards, recommended 
veyors for wholesale inclusion school 
system, authoritative assertions 
made about “the” junior high school. 

the junior high school 
operationally significant most un- 
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likely that any one example will very 
much like any other one. instru- 
because the problems with which deals 
change. not only tolerates, even 
glorifies individuality among pupils and 
teachers; its “rules are made 
broken.” Curiosity and adventure joy- 
fully make impossible contentment and 
complacency with whatever has seemed 
settled. Courageously and dangerously 
defies those who would measure its 
operations terms the standards and 
criteria that apply the very institu- 
tions against which was established 
revolt. The optimum growth each 
individual, pupil, teacher, each ac- 
cording his capacity for growth and 
the orderly progress associated living 
through the maximum contributions 
all individuals are goals vital that 
every instrument concept meaning- 
ful just the degree that helps 
their attainment. Guidance “guid- 
ance,” homogeneous grouping “homo- 
geneous grouping,” achievements tests 
such, promotion and graduation 
conventions—these and their like are 
futilely academic verbalisms. the 
operation school which one 
these terms applied effective, then 
the term identifies approvable opera- 
tion. The term itself otherwise empty. 

very doubtful the staff any 
educational institution can maintain 
single-minded devotion its purposes 
ideal approached and pattern 
against which can place the practices 
which characterize our mental counter- 
parts educational realities. For what 
true our institutional compromises 
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and aberrations more less analogous 
the stereotypes social operations 
with which the school’s curriculum and 
regimen are affected. 

Social Stereotypes Intrude Them- 
selves into Scholastic Education. There 
much the very nature operational 
scholastic education that tends support 
and perpetuate stereotypes that are 
longer potent for democratic life. Both 
genetically and topologically considered 
the school’s primary function has been 
and continues the selective trans- 
mission the social inheritance, 
inheritance from the past which now 
not unacceptable the community. 
only intentional effort that the edu- 
cational program may reflect the current 
initiatives, tolerances, codperations, and 
challenges which characterize some 
other aspect contemporary American 
life. 

Nevertheless, responses such oppor- 
tunities for reexamination facts and 
processes presented the school take 
place. modern schools, social sciences, 
natural sciences, literature, business sub- 
jects, industrial arts, home-making, 
music, and fine art, which have the 
past developed response community 
awarenesses need and opportunity, 
continue modified, somewhat lag- 
gardly sure, that they may 
correspond new knowledges, enthusi- 
asms, and problems fostered current- 
developing social stereotypes. 

Such practices and such stereotypes 
may temporary; often they are ill- 
considered, sometimes 
(salesmanship 
sales efforts may both taught 
the same school)! Partly largely 
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deleterious expressions social practices 
and aspirations also promptly appear 
school behaviors 
climbing, conspicuous waste, snobbish- 
ness, and intolerance. 

Such confusion reflects the incon- 
sistencies our diversified, unregi- 
mented, and vital evolutionary society. 
Their intrusion into the school not 
altogether unfortunate. For there 
were contradictory and deleterious 
well favorable impingements the 
school’s and atmosphere, the 
need for the exercise discernment and 
intelligence the faculty selecting 
and fostering those that are desirable 
would absent. felt need for reflec- 
function. 

Moreover the functioning intelli- 
gence regard impingements 
changing community enthusiasms and 
values may affect more than the admis- 
sion, rejection, modification the 
topic procedure emphasis for which 
agitation taking place. Intelligence 


The School’s Responsibility. au- 
thoritarianism comes prevail 
America, the development will trace- 
able many roots our mythology, 
our varied and diverse institutions, 


the social-economic conditions which 
characterize our society, and the inter- 
national chaos the present time. 
quite obvious that the school and its 
teachers play only very part 
controlling affecting these factors. 


James Harvey Robinson, Mind the Mak- 
ing. New York: Harper and Brothers, 1921. 
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once set free does not cease act when 
immediate question temporarily 
decided. The very application intelli- 
gence current cultural 
disposes attack effectively the 
scholastic myth that “culture” and 
“power” may gained participation 
And when that attack 
pressed, what becomes English 
classics, foreign languages, grammar, 
and mathematics when instruction 
these subjects given “teachers” who 
themselves find avocational pleasure 
profit their practice? 

awareness the part teachers 
that our educational institutions are em- 
bedded and supported mythology 
should result skepticism toward all 
practices and standards which are “of 
course” true and Less fre- 
quently than now, such awareness and 
skepticism should prevail, could the 
school’s character transmitter 
social inheritances blandly and 
uncritically accepted faculties and 
public. 


Only connection with the first two 
these factors—our mythology and 
our institutional life—does the school 
have important responsibility, though 
not unconcerned with the others. The 
school can and occasionally 
mote intelligent skepticism regarding the 
stereotypes which compose our mytholo- 
gy, though such course generally 
uncomfortable. The institutional life 
the school may and increasingly does 
provide challenges and opportunities for 
teachers and pupils and occasionally for 
parents analyze its purposes, its in- 
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struments, and propose alternative 
measures, all which are calculated 
enlist and utilize the individual resources 
those who are attached institutional 
life. Such creativity turn some de- 
gree encourages them apply similar 
intellectual and executive activity 
other institutions—family, church, gov- 
ernment, and the rest. 

For social-economic conditions and 
international affairs, the school has only 
such responsibilities can fulfill 
through its universality enrolment 
and its own sincerely conceived course 
promoting sympathetic discernment 
regarding capitalism, organized labor, 
national ambitions, popular discontents, 
and the like. not that such contri- 
bution may not important con- 
tinued over considerable period 
time; that the ultimate solution 
resolution the problems depends 
factors which the school cannot affect 
vitally during the moments crisis. 

Nevertheless, teachers, they are 
maintain their professional self-respect, 
cannot content mere institutional 
escapists. Even though our agents 
enlightenment hampered times 
crisis, cannot excuse ourselves for 
ignorance avoidance contemporary 
civic-economic Whatever 
compromises with social compulsions 
may conclude that necessary wise 
make, can retreat the status 
job-holder, teaching Latin hand- 
writing psychology because that 
what are hired do, only 
abdicate our public educators. 

The Public Schools and Social Prob- 
lems. The reiterated claim that educa- 
tion safeguards American democracy 
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and therefore should adequately sup- 
ported public taxation wins tacit 
open approval, curiously enough, from 
many the very teachers who deny 
that the school such has any business 
deal with contemporary social-civic 
problems. During the last decade, how- 
ever, varying but very considerable 
number teachers has been convinced 
that the school, even though may not 
lead the way, must support effectively 
can all efforts promote public 
understanding and 
international questions, least 
public awareness them and positive 
interest their wise solution. Else, 
seems evident these teachers, 
either ingenuous (if charitable view 
taken professional ignorance) mere 
“smart politics” claim public support 
the basis contributions that school 
people have intention making. 
These socially aroused teachers repre- 
sent recurring phenomenon edu- 
which 
characterized the history modern 
education. From the days the Protes- 
tant Reformation, the rise bourgeois 
democracy, and emerging nationalism, 
prophets and leaders have used the 
schools instruments for attaining ends 
which have seemed important them. 
simpler world the desired answers 
were known; pedagogy became the 
ence and art fostering universal lit- 
eracy, skillful computation, understand- 
ing least accepting the approved 
interpretations the Bible, and loyalty 
king and country the Revolu- 
tion. This faith the telic significance 
the schools was expressed Hum- 
boldt, Prussian Minister Education: 
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“What you would put into the State, 
first put into the schools.” 

effective did these earlier social 
applications the schooling youth 
seem be, that civic leaders the nine- 
teenth century endeavored extend the 
procedure apply other objectives. 
Switzerland, Johann Pestalozzi’s 
schools had exemplified combined sub- 
ject matter, methodology, teacher-pupil 
friendship, and social experience 
which desired citizenship and personal 
qualities could effectively fostered. 
Froebel and Herbart followed him 
advocating procedures that would pro- 
mote ethical and social-civic ends. With 
the extension the franchise Eng- 
land came Sir Robert Lowe’s warning 
his countrymen, “Educate your Mas- 
ters”; Thomas Arnold generally 
credited the potent use school spirit 
and regimen major instrument for 
developing the qualities youths that 
have supplied the British Empire with 
leadership and civic standards. The 
Volkschulen Prussia, Dean James 
Russell has shown, depended 
methodology train informed obedient 
subjects the military monarchy. 

democratic America, applications 
and extensions these doctrines and 
practices found important places. The 
academy and college and later the high 
school came depend teacher-pupil 
friendship and social experience affect 
beneficently the spirit and competency 
youths. Horace Mann and his con- 
temporary educational statesmen argued 
for universal tax-supported education 
prophesying that vice and crime, poverty 
and disease, political chicanery and errors 
would controlled and minimized, and 
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hence, that such system public edu- 
cation would form the strongest possible 
offensive and defensive instrument 
the modern democratic State. 

During the period Reform, 
1916, prophets and practitioners telic 
orientation became influential. Colonel 
Parker and John Dewey, Hanus and 
Snedden, James Russell and Henry 
Suzzalo, Wirt and Patri, and hundreds 
others sought achieve social goals 
the work the schools 
with the strivings civic leaders 
their day. Rural school reform supported 
the Country Life Commission; labor 
legislation and child welfare programs 
encouraged educators launch guid- 
ance, vocational education, 
junior high school; settlement houses, 
recreation associations, playgrounds, and 
parks found counterparts school social 
centers, adult education, community and 
work-play-study schools; pure food leg- 
islation, conservation 
civic reform, temperance crusades, and 
peace societies fostered the emergence 
physiology, general science, community 
civics, the “new history,” and education 
for peace the curriculum. note- 
worthy degree school and society moved 
hand hand during this period 
hope; insistent public opinion supported 
those teachers who cared and dared; 
was not always safe comfortable for 
the pioneer, but general could 
count zealous support progressive 
citizens. 

The number men and women 
good will and growing intelligence 
the contemporary world doubtless 
great was 1900-1916. But all 
are less certain values, ends and 


means, than were those who planned and 
achieved after the turn the Century. 

Today, courageous teachers who are 
unafraid ideas, who understand the 
uses and abuses slogans and mass- 
action, may find potent support among 
vigorous citizens the community 
they can speak and act such ways that 
these school patrons will know what they 
mean. because the world itself 
confused that the formulation and trans- 
mission ideas and explanation among 
potential co-workers are difficult. And 
thus becomes far more essential today 
than ever before that teachers who 
would achieve and maintain maturity 
and who would count positively the 
service humanity should seek 
understand why men think and act 
they do. They must recognize the stereo- 
types, the mythology, that condition 
men’s minds; they must act and 
explain their acts that men who wish 
stable but more intelligible world will 
support them. 

Such the only course that can save 
any for positive adult feelings and 
behaviors. must study the forces 
that support and control and debilitate 
the school’s program, the nature the 
social inheritance which furnishes the 
school with its subject matter and pro- 
cedures, and the relatively specific con- 
ditions that have led the present 
debacle both the school and the 
world which the school exists. 
such course depends not only more 
effective service our profession the 
society presumes serve but also 
the long run our own sanity, self-respect, 
security, and happiness. 

indeed high time that such ma- 
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turity characterize our profession. The 
days which live and still more 
those that lie ahead demand quality 
service that only mature profession 
can render. For adolescent symptoms 
bid fair prevail world depres- 
sion, disaster, and chaos. Unless their 
contagious emotional force over- 
whelm all, some must under- 
stand and enlighten others regarding the 
nature and limitations loyalties 
stereotypes which not now, they 
ever did, correspond realities. Teach- 
ers, statesmen, social workers, law- 
interpreters, and clergymen are needed, 
therefore, who seek examine the 
mythology that binds our society to- 
gether, the social stereotypes which 
foster not only cohesion and inertia, but 
also momentum and adventure; not 
only stultification and superstition, but 
also reformation and revolution. 

These stereotypes and myths are 
essential parts group life; cohesive 
action would degenerate into anarchy 
there were not some mottoes slogans 
concepts behaviors which good 
taste and normality could judged 
and promoted. These standards are not 
always consistent, indeed flexible 
society they cannot consistent; indi- 
viduals who are individualistic would 
scarcely tolerated their fellows un- 
less they could justify their opinions and 
acts some stereotypes which find 
places the common mythology. The 
right free inquiry thus safeguarded 
part our American mythology 
while the prosecution conscientious 
objectors, disseminators contracep- 
tive information, and challengers 
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sanctioned other aspects our 
mythology. Because, according this 
mythology, both freedom and law en- 
forcement are mandatory, some dis- 
senters gain popular support challenge 
Courts, Congress, army and police 
cers; others fail obtain social approval 
for such defiance because they are 
“breaking the law,” stereotype 
potent predetermine the attitudes 
most “respectable” citizens. 

Our mythology and the institutions 
that protects are never quite 
always they are undergoing tests sur- 
vival. Marriage, bank interest, chivalry, 
ownership instruments production, 
and public schools are typical institutions 
commonly justified uncritical accep- 
tance myths; all them are being 
drastically modified their underlying 
stereotypes lose their force. the de- 
gree that are loyal one another 
such institutions assert that 
“democratic,” “sacred,” 
“sound,” “fundamental,” endeavor- 
ing the use such stereotyped 
word influence all who respect the 
stereotype support the institution. 
Whoever challenges the “truths” and 
weakens the force these stereotypes 
endangers the institutions which 
are loyal. 

Usually are not aware the fact 
that are prejudicing our case as- 
sociating with emotionalized words; 
they merely express self-evident 
truths. Subconsciously, however, have 
doubts. That why are hostile 
skepticism whenever our loyalties are 
concerned. fear that which can- 
not conquer intellectually; this fear 
makes adamant upholding our 
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beloved stereotypes use and wont. 
Conversely, attack ideas condi- 
tions that are unwelcome us, but 
which not understand attach- 
ing them stereotypes that assure an- 
tagonism. Thus say that communism 
atheistic; assert that Communists 
hate God; Hitler dictator, mad- 
man, psychopath; the New Deal so- 
cialistic; John Lewis agitator; all 
unusual forms taxation are confisca- 
tory; codperatives are communistic. And 
because readily “get away with it” 
when use stereotypes instead intel- 
ligent reason, “lay ourselves wide 
open.” For whoever can appeal 
with any idea program associating 
with the stereotypes that arouse favor- 
able responses our hearts finds pre- 
disposed welcome the idea program 
lest violate our loyalty the stereo- 
type. And whenever permit any one 
associate our minds institution 
cause with hated distrusted 
stereotype, are predisposed hos- 
tility toward that institution cause 
lest seem approve the stereotype. 
Thus avoid the practice in- 
telligence. Thus accept member- 
ship herd. Thus teachers 
docilely await the destruction our 
professional selves. For avoid 
independent analysis and reflection con- 
cerning the ethical, social, civic, and eco- 
nomic problems that confront our gen- 
eration, prepare ourselves act 
agents for indoctrinating whatever be- 
liefs and behaviors may superimposed 
the name patriotism, Ameri- 
canism, fundamentalism, and religion. 
Not Hitler, Mussolini, Stalin, not 
fascism communism the Catholic 
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Church, not capitalists gangsters 
agitators politicians the unem- 
ployed propaganda kept press, 
however harmful may consider one 
another them, are the great threat 
America. ignorance and inertia 
and fear that may destroy us. be- 
hooves democracy’s teaching personnel 
penetrate behind the ignorance, in- 
ertia, and fear that pervade the Ameri- 
can mind the mythology and stereo- 
types, the marring which disturbs 
American people. Spiritually and intel- 
lectually considered, these stereotypes 
are America; America cannot change its 
outlook, its basis, its program except and 
unless the balanced forces inconsistent 
myths can change simultaneously. Such 
changes must take place, however, 
spiritual and intellectual America are 
find new birth freedom. 

Space will not permit documentation 
the negative aspect this assertion. 
Anyone who all familiar with the 
Christian Revolution the Roman Em- 
pire, the Protestant “Reformation” 
the Sixteenth and Seventeenth Centuries, 
the American and French Revolutions 
the Eighteenth Century, and the Mexi- 
can, Chinese, Russian, German, and 
Spanish Revolutions our own times 
can apply the formula himself. every 
one these cases, age-old myths and 
stereotypes came popularly dis- 
trusted and rejected; political, religious, 


Operational Democracy Frequently 
Discounts Reason. Democracy “grew 
up” during the nineteenth century 
terms “social evolution,” expanding 
economies, and “progress,” assumed 
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and economic institutions attempted 
maintain them; explosion resulted. New 
emerged; much that was bad and much 
that was good were destroyed. Slowly 
modified mythologies which, how- 
ever illogical they might be, credence 
could given encouraged pacifist Chris- 
tians become Constantine’s army (in 
hoc signo, vinces), permitted Calvin and 
Luther punish protesters; and al- 
lowed Federalist government re- 
establish economic privilege America, 
Napoleon Bonaparte did France. 
What the outcomes Bolshevik and 
Nazi revolutions may cannot now 
known; peace and resolution forces 
will come, however, only terms 
some new mythology, probably incon- 
sistent within itself, which most per- 
sons within the societies concerned can 
give adherence. 

the positive orientation teach- 
ers and all whom they may influence 
that calls for detached analysis and 
earnest cogitation our part. can 
understand the implications the 
changing mythology that conforms 
and conditions the changing American 
mentality, may contribute much 
rededication our society the 
brotherhood man, the supremacy 
reason, and government that pro- 
motes the realization these ends. But 
myths must more than fables! 


implicit evolution. Man, like 
nature, could experiment, adventure, 
make mistakes, and learn from them 
overcome off-set the errors. Socially 
considered, moreover, mistakes were not 
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costly, because evolutionary progress was 
inevitable. The fit man, the fit plan, the 
fit organization, the fit philosophy sur- 
vived; the unfit were eliminated time 
because they would not work. American, 
English, and French peoples, far 
they thought all, trusted their futures 
very largely time. There was domi- 
nant spirit evolutionary pragmatism 
unaffected ideas derived from philoso- 
phies history human values. 
ticians might flatter the people; poets 
might salute them; individuals con- 
cerned with reflective reasoning—phi- 
losophers and statesmen—might hope 
that “the people” would act accord- 
ance with reason. Realists, however, 
treated them “masses,” “classes,” 
“sroups,” “sections,” reacting ma- 
terialistic economic influences. 

Under this realistic conception, man 
not assumed primarily reason- 
instinct and habit with the power 
adaptation and discipline. this con- 
ception had the democratic dogma been 
largely modified during the nineteenth 
century. today accepted great 
numbers intelligent men good will, 
who are unwilling “fool themselves” 
wishful thinking that men are intel- 
lectual beings, self-directive, reflective, 
impartial, objective, honest with them- 
selves with others. such realists, 
the chief value democratic societies 
that they are calculated accelerate the 
social evolution those who grow 
the midst the assumptions liberty, 
equality, and fraternity, even though the 


and Education.” Address 
Northeastern Ohio Teachers’ Association, No- 
vember 11, 1927. 


assumptions may based nothing 
more than aspiration. 

Half-consciously, 
ly, many these adherents democ- 
racy “realistic” basis have much 
faith power the idée fixe. They 
resent any vocal challenge our society 
undemocratic; they believe that 
essential its present stability; and, 
they hope that such adherence may 
facilitate its democratic processes and 
promote the readiness and capacity its 
citizens act and think manner 
befitting democracy. Evolutionary de- 
mocracy conceived, therefore, char- 
acterized humane faiths and prefer- 
ences, compromises, 
rather than dogma. man can 
persuaded believe that reason- 
ing being, may grow toward the 
realization this belief. 

“Democracy sort deliberate 
madness” says Alexander Meikeljohn. 
“It the determination treat people 
they were what you know they are 
There only one way you can 
get man intelligent, and that 

Fascism Differs from Evolutionary 
Democracy Its Aims and Program 
Rather than Its Assumptions. Fascism, 
like evolutionary democracy, premises 
its program the “fact” that men are 
what men are. They are not rational 
beings; they are controlled long 
biological and social inheritance; they 
are fitted for and happiest group life 
which the individual subordinated 
some highly emotionalized “ethical” 
concept—the State, the folk, the race, 
the party. 
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Whereas many evolutionary demo- 
crats condone inevitable considerable 
amount “kidding,” cajoling, flatter- 
ing, regimenting, and emotionalizing 
“the people” the ground that they 
are quite unready and unable think 
out rationally the reasons why they 
should act feel believe ways 
that are desirable, fascism 
unifies, and carries the process 
intentional methodology social con- 
trol. Fascism has present program 
intention for promoting 
great body men any rational basis for 
group behavior. 

Accepting men they are, and 
though they are permanently remain 
such, fascism invents fables, pseudo- 
ideologies, and sets stereotypes which 
repetition, pageantry, and collective 
action, and censorship challenge 
criticism, seeks have universally 
accepted. not the specific stereotypes 
that are held permanently impor- 
tant, however; rather the mood for 
acceptance whatever the leaders de- 
clare that becomes the dynamic. 

From the fascist point view indi- 
vidualism sympton disease the 
social fabric. Because makes each man 
end, undermines social efficiency. 
Man cannot expected act against 
his personal interest intentionally and 
voluntarily; must act under stress 
loyalties that supersede those that 
may hold self and his family 
group. Such loyalties are fixed ideas; 
they are never questioned press 
pulpit, seldom indeed even intimate 
conversations. Indeed, they become 
accepted there seems basis for chal- 
lenging them; they are part and parcel 
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mythology that all “right-minded” 
persons accept. 

Nevertheless, individuality not only 
respected but exploited other realms 
than those social-civic ideologies and 
behaviors. But they are expressions al- 
ways pattern-bound voluntarism; 
that each must contribute the 
utmost according his peculiar abilities 
the social purpose. His freedom con- 
sists voluntary devotion indoc- 
trinated program. 

must apparent, therefore, that 
fascism not altogether sui generis. 
has much common with democracy 
war time; not unlike democracy 
any crisis; finds some counterparts 
our election campaigns, our religious 
institutions, even our schools and 
gangs and all other cohesive bodies that 
are ruled idées fixes, custom, 
regimentations, loyalties, coercion, 
and bunkum. Fascism could, indeed, 
come pass America without drastic 
change the daily lives large frac- 
tion our population and our institu- 
tions. 

Democracy Humane Society 
essarily Makes Use Slogans, Stereo- 
types, Propaganda, and Indoctrination 
Means That Conflict with Democracy 
democracy that differs radically from 
fascism. Its aim the creation inte- 
grated and unique personality each 
member society largely through his 
own voluntary efforts but with the toler- 
ance and approval the other members 
society. Such toleration can develop 
itself, however, only its positive pro- 
motion through schools, pulpits, press, 
and other instruments controlled men 
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who seek accelerate the realization 
democracy. Similarly, the readiness 
individuals unique requires repeat- 
encouragements from those who have 
the vision society dissimilar 

What this personality that democ- 
racy would foster each member 
society? the assertion the ego-im- 
pulse, the positive selfhood the indi- 
vidual, the satisfying aspiration 
somebody, the elation self-expression. 
fying must accommodate itself con- 
siderable degree the patterns that are 
approved one’s neighbors. Hence the 
uniqueness personality can most 
only minor deviation the norm. 
Uniqueness would intolerable 
conflicted flagrantly many points and 
fundamental ways with the myth 
which nearly everybody half-consciously 
gives assent. 

Overtly, every one accepts the reality 
national interest, national honor, the 
duty patriotic service, loyalty the 
flag, belief the Constitution, and, 
time war, unquestioning obedience. 
All true Americans are “God-fearing” 
people; they recognize economic law, 
the sacredness private property, the 
beneficence business initiative, the 
sanctity marriage, and the code 
sportsmanship. believe tolerance 
provided are not asked tolerate 
any opinion action that conflicts with 
these unexamined and vague axiomatic 


Creedy, Human Nature Writ Large. 
Univ. N.C. Press, 1939, Ch. III Esp. pp. 68- 
70. 
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Few, indeed, are rugged “abnor- 
mal” risk such obliquity. Conse- 
quently, most men must create person- 
alities that give least outward compli- 
ance all respects the mythology; 
necessarily accentuating some aspects 
while not entirely ignoring the rest. 
some impulsion mutation, whether 
biologically socially derived, one then 
deviates slight degree, may some 
extent individualist—a unique 
personality. Such deviation, does not 
mean that his personality better 
worse than that the conformist; 
may either both neither; but 
unique. One the faiths democ- 
racy has been, however, that trial and 
error, social evolution will more fre- 
quently select the more useful and time- 
deviations for honor. Hence, they will 
appear revised mythology the 
future. analysis Creedy’s formula- 
tion will lead the identification 
number features that must have been 
elements unique personalities pre- 
ceding generations. 

Education, which the school func- 
tions part, the process impressing 
pattern behavior, ideals, and 
concepts which are not unacceptable 
the public mind. This the school (and 
family and church and club and govern- 
ment and the rest) does means 
pageantry, regimen, and words, which 
conform some aspects American 
mythology. thus that social stereo- 
types are impressed the public mind. 

that education exists part least 
make men free; least free possi- 
ble. Consequently, the school finds itself 
compelled inculcate social patterns and 


il 


the same time encourage youths 
creative—to break free some re- 


The Present Impasse American 
Life and the Challenge Education. 
The present moment finds Western 
Civilization almost collapse. The my- 
thology which has lived—that 
political democracy, scientific inquiry, 
personal freedom, and free economic en- 
has been dramatically and destructively 
overwhelmed. Obviously, new mythol- 
ogy must constructed; else all— 
children and adults all classes—must 
face world concepts, attitudes and 
behaviors, naked and defenseless. 

The alternatives are the acceptance 
fascist ideology with its suppressions, 
regimentations, pagan rites, orgiastic out- 
bursts, and national glorification, the 
reconstruction our inherited American 
mythology that will not ab- 
surdly out harmony with the scientific- 
industrial world the Twentieth Cen- 
tury. 

Time and distance telescope them- 
selves fast that there need for hurry. 
period slower pace, might 
have been content for the myth re- 
form itself through general recognition 
its obsolescence; then the schools 
could follow the wake the modified 
mythology. Perhaps, can nothing 
but wait. But that way lies disaster. 

The present impasse finds the Ameri- 
can people dominated morals, stereo- 
typed judgments, slogans, and loyalties 
that have, degree, served their pur- 
poses means. Their very incomplete- 
ness and lack coherence have encour- 
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spects from those patterns without 
flounting them disastrously. 


aged some degree individual choice. 
And some these choices have been 
propitious for personal and group life- 
enrichment. Perhaps are not ready 
give them up. even though the 
adult public should longer accept 
them rules for their own living, they 
may quite unwilling that the institu- 
tions for child training should now cast 
doubt upon their divinity and eternal 
quality. may assuage their self-respect 
have their children mumble the 
“truths” yesteryear which they 
themselves grew up, even though they 
now wink the Santa Claus legends. 

this pessimistic interpretation shall 
prevail, there may nothing for the 
schools but carry aloft torch that 
has already burned out. so, the stereo- 
type that the schools safeguard democ- 
racy itself part dead myth. 

Many teachers, even though our 
institutions may thus forced destroy 
themselves, may, however, wish least 
understand the missions that has 
been hoped might fulfil; some 
may rash challenge the right- 
ness the inevitability mass suicide; 
very few may wish introduce 
through school-processes and under 
school-auspices reconstructed mythol- 
ogy that will bear least some resem- 
blance the actual necessary behaviors 
and beliefs age the non-human 
elements which are, for good and for 
ill, dominated applied science. 

Democratic Stability and Survival 
Depends upon Flexibility and Orderly 
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Change. the stereotypes the Ameri- 
can peoples are fixed that nothing 
short violent revolts can disrupt them, 
democracy doomed extremely 
short period nominal persistence. 
was born change; has far func- 
tioned successfully world transi- 
tions; has tradition adaptation and 
frequent reconstruction. need not 
pessimistic about its survival. 

But the persistence democracy 
government, the economic sphere, and 
religion, family, and less institutional- 
ized areas social relationships would 
meaningless and self-contradictory 
“Constitution,” flag, definite mythol- 
ogy. Systems, forms, symbols, and myths 


the very day that this article was com- 
pleted, October the newspapers carried (1) 
statement President Butler charging the faculty 
policy; (2) column Dorothy Thompson 
support that Walter Lippmann the pre- 
ceding day protesting the “debunking” history, 
which she deprecates “healthy skepticism” 
favor faith, passion, and discipline; (3) Boake 
Carter’s restatement the thesis that the United 
“democracy,” previously advanced Army in- 
structions for military training, occasional 
speakers before the Daughters the American 
Revolution, and most recently Merwin Hart, 
before the Union League New York; Carter 
declares that “the word ‘democracy’ has infected 
our republic with the cancer interna- 
implies that the recent emphasis 
the word part “New Deal” and Russian 
Communist propaganda; urges that the 
American people forget the very word “democ- 
racy”; and (4) statement President Edgar 
Park Wheaton College the delegates the 
New England Girl Scouts that “although the 
dictator nations are wrong far ends are con- 
cerned, Americans can learn lot from them, 
especially the patriotic and physical education 
their children.” 

Abner Peddiwell (pseudonym). “What 
Should Our Children Inherit?” The American 
Teacher, February 1940. 
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seem temporary ends; they assure cohe- 
siveness and contribute procedures and 
verbalisms that make for patience, per- 
suasion, and counting “yeas” and 
“nays” place coercion and revolt. 
degree loyalty them justifiable, 
even necessary, orderly change 
probable. But too great loyalty 
mythology has grave dangers period 
when the stereotypes are radically out 
harmony with economic and social and 
individual realities. 

The Schools and Revision Ameri- 
can Mythology. Peculiarly this mo- 
ment, the need for examining and re- 
constructing our mythology manda- 
tory. such reconstruction the schools 
have important part play. will 
dangerous teachers and ad- 
ministrators will criticized and at- 
tacked disloyal and radicals; some, 
perhaps many us, will lose our “jobs” 
but only can teachers serve the 
public effectively period rapid 

“Men who not have purposes for 
their lives clearly enough mind 
know whether they want the masses 
their fellows order their own ways for 
their own benefit, certainly not know 
enough help change the ways their 
fellow-men 

Fortunately, will not fight alone. 
Many civic spokesmen, many scientists 
recognized position, many representa- 
tives organized labor, and, indeed, 
many political leaders—men char- 
acter and insight, men whom Aldous 
Huxley applies the term “non-attached” 
(at least for the period emergency)— 
will struggling educate the public 
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toward the same freedom from dead 
past. and concerted effort 
succeed preparing men’s minds for 
change, “crowd will catch 
the subtle feeling the people that radi- 
cal change must come. Patrick Henry, 
Samuel Adams, 
Andrew Jackson, 
Theodore Roosevelt, and Franklin 
Roosevelt have played such parts 
America. 

will tortuous channel that the 
enlightened and purposeful teachers 
must navigate. For many civic leaders, 
scientists, labor representatives, and pol- 
iticians, “crowd exponents,” and “crowd 
representatives” will sincerely insin- 
cerely oppose the specific lines change 
that teachers individually 
tively believe should fostered. How 
choose how exploit their 
potential aid, and how keep sufficient 
detachment not too com- 
pletely bound specific program 
the camp specific “crowd compel- 
will tax the ingenuity and the 
philosophy educators. 

The Motes Our Own Eyes. Any 
positive contribution that the schools 
may make the orderly reconstruction 
American mythology will any case 
supplementary the forces that are 
now and may increasingly work 
freeing the minds the general popu- 
lation. Nevertheless, the potential con- 
tribution the school least nega- 
tively great importance, for the 
schools have been utilized—inevitably 
not altogether properly—to inculcate the 


Cf. Creedy, Human Nature Writ Large, 
54-60. 
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mythology that now controls the social 
mind the American people. 

the past and great extent the 
present, indeed, the great majority 
schools have reflected 
such pre-democratic ideals and virtues 
unquestioning obedience, docile lesson- 
learning, loyalties symbols, military 
regimentation classroom and corridor. 
noted earlier this article, “right” 
behaviors and answers 
have been clearly differentiated from 
“wrong” ones though there were 
preordained scheme things which the 
school should maintain. many re- 
spects, moreover, the modern school has 
almost, though quite unconsciously and 
unintentionally, anticipated many typi- 
cally fascist forms control—“school 
loyalties,” “football yells,” pageantry, 
flag salutes, crowd tabus; have “extra- 
curricular” activities and “socialized” 
discipline been prostituted. 

Nevertheless, consciously uncon- 
sciously, the schools have provided the 
settings wherein very important liberal 
practices and attitudes have flourished. 
The schools have doubtless fostered tol- 
eration certain differences creed, 
color, national origins, and sometimes 
ideologies. The schools have served 
“melting pot.” Too often these un- 
doubted values have been the result, 
however, the unwillingness the 
teacher and administrator foster 
endure the institutional and extra-insti- 
tutional temperamental storms that 
lack toleration differences might 
promote. 

However great however little the 
school may contribute, positively 
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negatively, the defense democracy 
period rapid change involving 
radical modifications our mythology 
and emotionalized loyalties, one thing 
mandatory are more than 
exploiters youth and society. 


must endeavor understand for our- 
selves why change coming and what 
changes personally believe necessary 
and desirable. Only then can more 
than robots. The friendly enemy 
machine age intelligent man. 


not afraid those tender and scrupulous consciences who are 


ever cautious professing and believing too men 
afraid are those who believe everything, subscribe everything, and 
vote for Davies SHIPLEY. 


HIS PAPER suggested the 
encountered charge that 
most the institutions which are en- 
gaged teacher education this coun- 
try today are much behind the times. 
which are consistent with modern in- 
sights often fail altogether fall short 
their real potentialities, said, be- 
cause the general run teachers are not 
able understand and manage them. 
Modernized curricula, integrated activi- 
ties, correlated units, directed study, 
social adjustments and interpretations, 
these and dozen other varieties up- 
to-date procedures are often started 
local school systems with enthusiasm and 
acclaim, only abandoned and ap- 
parently forgotten their own instiga- 
tors after period agonized effort, 
simply because the inability 
teachers make them go. not 
abandoned, they continue impotent 
existence for the same reason. The 
incapacity the teachers then chalked 
against the institutions which fur- 
nished their preparation and hence are 
supposed have made left them 
what they are. Recognized school needs, 
and theoretically available school ser- 
vices, have moved forward and left 


*See Kyte, C., “Stated Aims and Functions 
Divisions Education Forty-one Repre- 
sentative Universities.” School and Society, Sept. 
16, 1939, 378-84. 

The Purposes Education American De- 
mocracy, Washington, D.C., 1939. 

and Development; The Basis for 
Educational Progressive Education As- 
sociation, 1936. 


The Lag Teacher Education 
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behind them many teachers and teacher- 
preparatory institutions. This tendency, 
thus charged, for these institutions 
trail behind developing school require- 
ments constitutes the so-called “lag” 
teacher education. 

Much the evidence that available 
seems give point this accusation. 
Comparison the statements aims 
present-day teacher education 
appear the catalogues and other publi- 
cations institutions engaged that 
with attempts such those 
the Educational Policies 
formulate the essential aims education 
modern democracy, with such 
descriptions modern school practice 
are promulgated the Progressive 
Education will readily con- 
vince one that the institutions the one 
hand, and the Commission and Associa- 
tion the other, are far apart. The 
Commission’s statements school ob- 
jectives, both social participation and 
individual development, are detailed and 
specific. The Progressive Education As- 
sociation perhaps less definite the 
kinds teaching procedures which are 
most likely lead modern outcomes; 
but clear enough its opposition 
most traditional practice. contrast 
with these, the descriptions objectives 
which emanate from the teacher-prepar- 
ing institutions are disappointingly vague 
and non-committal; being apparently 
applicable the schools generation 
ago those today, and readily 
interpretable for totalitarian society 
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for modern democratic living. Common- 
they are merely statements the 
varieties educational workers—ele- 
mentary school teachers, high school 
teachers, special teachers, supervisors, 
administrators, etc.—which the institu- 
tions undertake supply; or, more 
specific, they probably indicate only the 
general aspects the preparatory pro- 
grams—such provisions for general 
education, for knowledge subject- 
matter, and for professional 
Just what the teachers and other workers 
who are turned out from these programs 
will able do, how they may 
expected act, are hardly even sug- 
gested the descriptions. Even de- 
tailed analysis institutional course 
offerings seldom adds any real informa- 
tion concerning these matters. With 
few exceptions, the institutions en- 
gaged teacher education have yet 
caught and embodied the spirit many 
these modern movements, they ad- 
mirably conceal the fact their pub- 
lished literature. 

hardly surprising, therefore, that 
advocates these newer educational 
movements should have become impa- 
tient with the institutions. Where these 
modernists are thinking terms so- 
ciety and children, the institutions seem 
still immersed “subjects.” Fre- 
quently even the professors the dis- 
tinctly professional branches, like Educa- 
tion, exhibit the same subject-minded- 
ness, and the same remoteness from 
current school reforms and revisions, 
their academic brethren. They teach 
about children textbook abstractions; 


National Survey Teacher Education, Vol. 
III, pp. 32-43, 155-70. 
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they study the schools and educational 
movements past ages the neglect 
those the present; and their meth- 
ods and practice-teaching courses they 
emphasize ways “putting over” the 
traditional fields subject-matter rather 
than the integrated development in- 
dividual boys and girls. Here again there 
are conspicuous exceptions and many dif- 
ferentiations; but the picture sufh- 
ciently accurate general way 
justify considerable impatience with the 
stolid, unimaginative character many 
tions, 

However, there definitely another 
side this picture, and counter-argu- 
ment concerning the condemned “lag.” 
The statements thus far presented have 
ignored the large part that many higher 
institutions have had the improvement 
elementary and secondary education. 
Many have been leaders rather than fol- 
lowers the modern movements. The 
thinking and research that these institu- 
tions have fostered are responsible for 
the initiation many reforms and 
changes. Not infrequently these new 
movements originate the discoveries 
expositions some university pro- 
fessor research worker; are then 
incorporated experimentally into the 
programs few forward-looking 
schools; next become themes for dis- 
cussion educational meetings and 
the literature; and finally are absorbed 
into the total educational system the 
one hand and the teacher-education 
institutions the other. Frequently— 
and here that the discredited “lag” 
occurs—the educational system, rather 
than the teacher-training institutions, 


takes the lead this absorption, least 
formal way. Too frequently the in- 
stitutions change their own procedures 
any large scale only response 
irresistible demands from the schools. 
those other instances where the newer 
movements are generated more less 
spontaneously the schools themselves, 
even more certain that there will 
lag the part the higher institu- 
tions. 

If, and the extent that, this account 
the origins and spread school re- 
forms correct, certain amount lag 
between the ideals and practices the 
great majority the teacher-preparing 
institutions and those the more pro- 
schools, inevitable and 
reason for impatience only when too 
probably serves good purpose, 
necessary brake upon unduly rapid and 
ill-considered changes the lower 
schools. And the long history leader- 
ship the part many these insti- 
tutions, laying the ideological founda- 
tions for most the current reform 
movements, must not overlooked 
balancing the accounts for and against 
them. The influences upon modern 
tered concepts the pragmatic philos- 
ophy and the experimental method, are 
quite immeasurable. 
psychologic, and social ideologies current 
the higher institutions (most which 
are engaged teacher-education) are 


reader will please note that the word 
“progressive” here begins with the lower-case 
“p,” and not with the capital letter. There’s 
difference. 
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generally reflected sooner later 
theory and practice the lower schools. 
There are, undeniably, other sources 
school-reform movements; especially 
the pressures from the social and eco- 
nomic environments. But the main 
these outside forces merely stimulate re- 
forms, direction which given the 
current ideologies. Those who talk 
glibly about the “ivory towers” and 
“cloistered retreats” the higher learn- 
ing would well recall times the 
tremendous part that these basic ideolo- 
gies have had the development 
social and economic well education- 
reforms. 

This does not deny that there often 
lag between school needs and teacher 
education, nor that times serious 
one. But fair remark that there 
are progressive institutions higher 
progressive school systems; and that 
school systems well institutions 
have their reactionary members. And 
also proper note that progress the 
lower schools often takes direction from 
ideologies that have been perpetuated, 
fostered, and even formulated the 
higher institutions. 

The fact that the schools themselves 
differ greatly their acceptance 
progressive practices, part cause 
well result, lag the teacher 
training institutions. The inexperienced 
graduates these institutions are gener- 
ally barred from the larger and more 
progressive school systems, and find their 
first employment small schools where, 
because poverty, community attitudes, 
and lack leadership, educational con- 
servatism likely prevail. City school 
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systems, which advanced educational 
ideas usually find their first concrete 
expression, are increasingly demanding 
experience service condition for 
the employment new teachers. Such 
experience becoming available more 
and more only the smaller schools. 
possible that the conservatism their 
new employees which 
schools earnestly lament, much 
result these apprenticeships served 
conservative schools the conserva- 
tism the teacher-preparing institutions. 
this requirement, the larger school 
systems may doing themselves, the 
institutions, and education whole 
real disservice. The appearance the 
internship the teacher education pro- 
gram, and its acceptance all school 
systems the equivalent the 
ence” now stipulated for employment 
the larger schools, suggests the allevia- 
tion this difficulty several obvious 
ways. 

Another acceptable reason for cer- 
tain amount lag between teacher edu- 
cation and many current school move- 
ments lies the really ephemeral char- 
acter much self-styled “progressiv- 
ism” the schools. not always 
possible distinguish the early stages 
between new movements that will 
short-lived and those which will 
more less permanently absorbed into 
the educational system. the teacher- 
preparing institutions were off 
pursuit every trial balloon that floats 
out into the educational stratosphere, 
they would surely receive, and almost 
certainly deserve, far more adverse criti- 
cism than their present unhappy por- 
tion. 
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The current situation teacher edu- 
cation calls for the most careful thought 
and action. Almost every aspect the 
process shows almost every possible vari- 
ation theory and practice. There 
hardly idea approach concern- 
ing any angle the subject which does 
not have eminent advocates and defend- 
ers. Almost every conceivable thing 
being tried, nearly always with some 
claimants success. Throughout there 
surfeit words and dearth facts, 
and the situation whole much con- 
fusion. What think and what 
such circumstances are serious challenges. 
That many responsible persons should 
seem have quit thinking and sat- 
with doing they have long done, 
not surprising. Thus part the lag 
with which are confronted arises from 
the efforts that teacher education itself 
making for self-improvement, their 
confusing variety. 

This variety efforts results from 
rather general conviction the institu- 
tions themselves that teacher education 
has become formalized level below, 
area apart from, the needs 
modern schools and modern society. The 
present stage confusion, and such lag 
may arise from it, are way hopeful 
indications forward movement, 
soon the present experimental stage 
shall have passed. There seemingly 
stopping the movement for change. 
But sooner later will have take 
sane and conservative direction toward 
goals that are harmony with real cur- 
rent needs and which involve the least 
possible break with the older thought 

essence, the situation now confront- 


ing the institutions engaged teacher 
preparation seems be: They are expect- 
ed, and are committed, prepare teach- 
ers the pre-service level for efficient 
service schools which are extremely 
varied size, type, organization, 
concept function, curriculum, and 
forms procedure. These schools are 
also state change. Each generation 
newly prepared teachers must serve 
such schools efficiently, not only today, 
but through changing future. The im- 
plications such responsibility seem 
rather clear. These institutions cannot 
wisely prepare their students for any one 
kind situation only; progressive, 
traditional, between. Their product 
should able fit understandingly and 
codperatively into any these kinds 
situations. Not only that, but these new 
teachers should equipped take their 
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part guiding further developments 
the schools that they serve; determin- 
ing the changes that shall brought 
about future. institution engaged 
teacher education may, wishes, 
become propagating agency for par- 
ticular educational philosophy tech- 
nical approach. may serve good 
bound restrict its field usefulness 
far the general run school em- 
ployment needs are concerned. The re- 
sponsibility most teacher-preparatory 
institutions today, would seem, 
produce adaptable teachers, who can 
function various types schools, and 
who will themselves become participants 
the further development school 
programs toward objectives and ways 
not yet included any current program 
school reform. 


Teachers should held the highest honor. They are the allies 
legislators; they have agency the prevention crime; they aid 
regulating the atmosphere, whose incessant action and pressure 
causes the life-blood circulate and return pure and healthful the 
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Outwitting Winter 


Winter came blustering from his lair; 
Discordant noises filled the air. 


shook the windows, 
Snuffed out the fire, 
Then howled outside door. 


“Go away!” shivered. 
only growled, 
And was deaf implore. 


stretched some wires where rushed past, 


music came from every blast. 
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The middle this photo- 
graph shows three the 
ninety holes made the 
Germans 1918 order 
blow the church 
St. Quentin. 


Two the statues 
and niches present, 


showing how the fire 
September 19, 1914, 
burned the interior sculp- 
tures Reims 


The old portal the Last 
Judgment Reims Cathe- 
dral, showing the decapi- 
tated statue the “Beau- 
tiful God” (in the center) 
and the restoration work 
from 1918 1939. 
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HATEVER the armistice may mean 
the Allies, the world, and the 
future, the cessation hostilities 
France was sure mean one thing the 
French—work. Sad, hard, continuous 
labor restoration, work most exhaust- 
ing and appalling because unending! 
Work for the very old and the very 
young, with the constant reminders 
their dead and maimed, who can never 
restored even small degree, 
can their buildings and their fields! 

Restoration the shelled and blasted 
soil helped very little the forces 
nature, which tend disintegrate 
bury the debris war and spread wild 
plants over the exposed subsoil. But 
nature cannot help even that slow 
poor way restore the buildings needed 
human beings, the homes shelter 
their bodies and hearts, and their civic 
halls and churches sustain their souls 
and national hopes. 

All this immeasurably immense labor 
restoration now burdens France 
again—the third time the memory 
their old folk. 1871, 1918, and 
now 1940, whether vanquished 
victor, the French must restore the 
ravages made their same invading 
neighbors. But the Germans have not 
once known the burden restoration 
for nearly three hundred years; and who 
would compare the buildings that 
rural medieval Central Europe 1648 
the end the Thirty War 
with the highly industrialized modern 
Western Europe? 


After the Armistice—W hat? 
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The armistice interrupted the wanton 
destruction German armies, but not 
the struggle restoration. Even when 
the second World War began 1939, 
many the French buildings destroyed 
mutilated quarter century ago were 
still far from being repaired spite 
the continuous devoted hard work the 
French people, the never ending work. 

Censorship has not disclosed what 
great buildings how many humble 
ones were destroyed these recent 
times. But through the vivid memories 
those who knew the preceding 
war first hand, the present generation 
can glimpse the process restoring the 
visible damage done the French 
cities. Two examples German fury 
can serve show the disillusioning 
truth, the facts that are difficult 
believe unless one knew the ruined place 
before the war, saw that and many other 
places various stages their restora- 
tion, and talked with the workmen who 
were doing the futile work restora- 
tion. 

Everyone has read much about Reims 
Cathedral and the commemorative cele- 
brations July 10, 1938 which an- 
nounced its so-called restoration. The 
striking photographs its present 
exterior illuminated night are mis- 
leading, because they not show the 
permanent injuries, pathetic discolora- 
tion and spots much too visible the 
daylight. Many pictures the press, 
indeed, were then, and are even yet, 
from photographs made before the War, 
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for those were easy use, and most 
persons outside Europe expect restored 
building look the same the original. 

The restoration ruined architecture 
actual fact not what commonly 
think is—putting back into the original 
more than putting back into im- 
proved form one resembling the 
earlier. modern factory that suffers 
from fire explosion can easily have 
new panes glass puttied into its win- 
dow frames, and layer soot scraped 
off its smooth walls that will soon 
look well before the disaster. 

But thirteenth century Gothic church 
cannot have its shattered stained glass 
windows restored, for the reason that 
one now alive can make that colored 
glass which glowed with beauty for 
seven centuries and would have con- 
tinued for many more had not 
been shattered. Even medieval glass 
were not lost art, craftsmen today can- 
not found who would work for pres- 
ent wages centuries ago the workmen 
did willingly for almost wages except 
their hope heaven hereafter. 

Nor can old Gothic church have 
its heat-cracked and softened discolored 
stone walls ever cleaned restored like 
modern building. Scraping destroys 
sculptural detail and surface, the source 
beauty and the essence the statues. 
Much worse the crumbling the flak- 
ing off that follows fire. 

When new faces, hands drapery are 
added the old statues, the effect 
marred the patchy surface and color. 
The result fragile sham, moreover, 
for such statue longer what 
pretends be—a solid genuine element 
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added the structural fabric. When 
effort replace the sculptures made, 
few stone masons carvers are found 
able today make such figures details 
adorned the medieval buildings. Even 
though men should found replace 
such ruined sculptures, they also would 
have charge too high wages and their 
time would needed more immedi- 
ately necessary projects. Men real 
skill are scarce today, and machine 
can substitute for human genius fine 
art like sculpture. 

What then restored the restora- 
tion building? Little except the 
fabric—the main structure. The founda- 
tions can strengthened, new stones 
inserted the walls, new adequate piers 
and buttresses can built again, and 
new roof can erected cover and 
protect the whole. New chairs and pulpit, 
pipe-organ, and lights can make the 
church usable—but not the same be- 
fore. Few the many injured churches 
could preserve their valuable “treasur- 
ies” full precious and historic objects 
made the old goldsmiths and other 
artists; their tapestries and embroi- 
dered hangings and vestments impossi- 
ble copy replace; their carillons 
their many perfectly tuned bells—so 
prized the invading army melted 
down into cannon and shells! 

Reims Cathedral may considered 
typical example post-War restora- 
tion, the most prominent. the 
national church France even more 
than Westminster Abbey England. 
Practically every French king from 
Clovis 496 Charles 1825 was 
crowned this church, one its 
predecessors that long-hallowed site. 
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was the symbol national unity; 
Joan Arc there made the decisive step 
toward strengthening the kingship the 
Hundred Years’ War. 

Reims Cathedral was still more. Built 
was the most perfect example 
the only art compared with 
classical architecture, for was the glory 
Gothic, just the Parthenon 
Athens was the glory the Greek 
architecture. French masterpiece 
was dedicated the Mother Christ, 
the Christian Virgin, Notre Dame; and 
the Parthenon was dedicated the no- 
blest pagan deities, the virgin goddess 
wisdom and righteousness, Pallas 
Athene Minerva, the patroness 
ancient Athens. 

These two most beautiful the 
world’s shrines have both suffered, but 
from different fates. Time and weather 
and the various accidents wars and 
peace have harmed the Parthenon during 
its twenty-five centuries. But was the 
deliberate vicious will destroy that 
attacked the Cathedral Reims from 
September 12, 1914 almost without in- 
termission September 17, 1918. 

Though the French were using the 
Cathedral hospital for wounded 
Germans (as the Germans had done dur- 
ing their nine-day occupation the city) 
and were flying Red Cross flags from 
its towers, yet the Germans bombarded 
it; and the fire caused the shells 
September burned the building until 
only skeleton remained. Scaffold- 
ing that happened then envelop the 
north tower well the straw that 
covered the floor added the flames. 
During part the War, observers 
counted two hundred eighty-seven the 


large shells that hit the Cathedral exact- 
ly. During one the worst periods, 
from the middle March the middle 
April 1917, more than 100,000 
shells fell upon the city. 

The German claims that the towers 
were used observation posts were 
proved false; but the destruction con- 
tinued. Sand bags and other protective 
measures could little. French clergy 
and soldiers carefully collected the 
debris the sculptures and supported 
the weakened piers best they could, 
save something for the future. 
Only many detailed photographs give 
idea the desolation. appreciate 
even slightly the extremely hard work 
restoration, the extent the ruin 
should recalled Cardinal 
brief inventory. enumerated: 

“The lead roofing melted; the oak 
timber-work ashes; all the vaults dis- 
located and out shape; the vaults 
the choir and transepts pierced shells 
and fallen in; all the reddened 
and calcined the fire; numerous 
statues defaced and broken; some de- 
capitated, among which are the Smiling 
Angel, the Queen Sheba, the Beauti- 
ful Christ, Moses, Isaiah, and others; 
the towers gravely damaged, especially 
inside, and the solidity the upper 
stories imperiled; six bells melted; the 
pavilion the clock obliterated; the 
galleries statues that frame the side 
portals the interior destroyed and 
powdered the fire; almost all the 
pinnacles truncated and deprived their 
statues and columns; some flying but- 
tresses demolished; the thirteenth and 
fourteenth century glass almost totally 
destroyed, only some fragments 
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remaining fallen out the leads; the 
high altar and the baptismal font wiped 
out; all the altars the radiating 
chapels, except that the Virgin the 
north side, destroyed very severely 
damaged; the great organ ruined 
the same destroyed; the choir- 
stalls, the pulpits, the bishop’s throne, 
the chandeliers, the tapestry Charles 
X’s coronation destroyed the fire and 
the bombardments.” 

Such was the ruin left Reims and 
many other very fine monumental build- 
ings France, not mention the ordi- 
nary houses reduced heaps black- 
ened stone and mortar. The ruin the 
War was even worse there than Bel- 
gium, because the Germans had planned 
keep the latter for province after the 
War, and did not wish give them- 
selves too many ruins restore after 
their anticipated victory. 

1917 the French had already 
organized “Society the Friends 
the Cathedral Reims.” They worked 
steadily, quietly, and efficiently restore 
the beautiful symbol their national 
spirit. The most generous contributors 
this labor was John Rockefeller, 
Jr. His noble help, for which the French 
are eternally grateful, showed that not 
all Americans were near-sighted 
some officials, whose bungling made 
France unable collect appreciable rep- 
arations from those who had wantonly 
destroyed more than any excuse 
military exigency could ever suggest. 

Reims Cathedral today noble 
edifice, for the immense labor struc- 
tural restoration finished. Its main out- 
lines are recovered, but its grace gone 
forever. The symmetrical proportions 
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its nave—the great lines that soar 
from the earth, bend almost impercepti- 
bly outward their “refinement” the 
vertical, then meet lofty pointed 
vaulting one hundred twenty-five feet 
above the floor—these 
monies again show the perfection 
Gothic art. 

battered bell and half another 
bell stand box collect offerings 
for the replacement Reims’ bells. 
Many walls, especially the aisles, show 
the marks shells shallow broken 
and cracked holes, for money could not 
spent restore injuries that not 
affect the strength the building. One 
the apsidal chapels has most its old 
painted walls, but their charm com- 
pletely spoiled scars and the light 
plain columns that had added, but 
now detract from the gold fleurs-de-lis 
and capital letters the rich blue 
ground. Throughout, the light new 
stones that had inserted confuse 
the design and spot like blemishes. 

The windows the west front are 
colored that they least can glow 
with the old jewel-like brilliance. But 
their design lost, for they now con- 
sist merely fragments the original 
glass carefully gleaned all over the ca- 
thedral and patiently fitted together. 
many the windows are plain clear 
glass that the true effect stained glass 
windows completely gone, and the 
result glare cross-lighting that 
makes the high sculptured capitals 
cult see. For the vast window open- 
ings Gothic walls were meant 
filled pictures rich stained glass, 
which diffused gentle multi-colored 
radiance high and low alike. 
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The famous sculptures that covered 
the interior the west facade—a deco- 
ration unique the world—cannot 
repaired; only new set one hundred 
twenty statues each its exquisite niche 
would “restore” them. The outlines are 
blurred even the renewed “Knight 
armor receiving communion.” But 
most these foliage-bordered deep 
niches, today only shapeless reddish 
powdery lump stands, with perhaps 
head stub arm suggest that 
was thirteenth century masterpiece 
sculpture before September 19, 1914. 

the 2,302 sculptured figures that 
adorned the Cathedral, the best-known 
was the Smiling Angel. Today 
neatly patched together, for its shell- 
battered head was found among the de- 
bris after four years searching. But 
the Beautiful God 
with His right hand shot away that 
can longer bestow His blessing 
the passer-by. That portal, disused 
but notable for its fine sculptured Last 
Judgment, disfigured the scars 
shrapnel fire and the light stones that 
had patched into it. 

Though the city Reims regained 
the population that numbered before 
the War, and the restoration there was 
most vigorously pushed with the most 
outside aid money and publicity, yet 
many houses and some civic buildings 
remain restored. The older archi- 
tectural gem there, second only the 
Cathedral, the church Saint Remi, 
which suffered like the rest the city 
the War. Its nave and aisles are now 
restored for worship. But its choir and 
transepts are being cleaned and rebuilt— 
were that process before the present 


war began. The visitor who dared 
penetrate the “entrance not allowed” 
signs saw the almost eternal chipping 
old stone and the dressing new pieces, 
the midst clouds lime and stone 
dust that obscured the broken tombs and 
old brasses. 

least one War ruin the French 
have not tried their restoration 
efface all marks German action. This 
the so-called Basilica St. Quentin, 
spacious and very fine Gothic church 
the thirteenth the fifteenth centuries, 
which ranked high among the architec- 
tural monuments France. was 
much damaged bombardments, and 
even now only about two-thirds re- 
stored. The German army the earlier 
war occupied the city from the end 
August 1914 until October 1918. 
They had nothing gain the fur- 
ther destruction the church the 
city; yet with diabolical industry they 
had carefully prepared reduce the 
church mere heap debris. That 
was when they were ready 
evacuate the city. 

all the important piers and other 
essential supports the Basilica, the 
Germans had methodically cut out holes 
—one meter deep, fifty centimeters 
wide, and sixty centimeters high. 
these ninety holes they placed high ex- 
plosives; and they wired all these mines 
together such way that one mere 
contact would set them off instantane- 
ously and level the church the 
ground. But the French army recovered 
the city twenty-four hours earlier than 
the Germans had expected them do. 
their haste the Germans had time 
blow the church. 
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Thus they left behind them these 
ninety mined holes damning evidence 
their will unprovoked and useless 
and brutal destruction. The French re- 
storers cleaned out the explosives, 
propped the unsupported stone above 
each hole, and left these ninety proofs 
the war-time psychology the Ger- 
man nation. Much systematic wreckage 
had been done that could excused, 
not strategic reasons, but the wish 
rid Germany future competition 
from French industry. 

Thus 1918 the damaged acres num- 
bered 4,749,810; the houses thrown 
down, 742,000; the factories destroyed 
ransacked, 22,900; the mines flooded, 
200; miles railway destroyed, 2,880; 
miles roads, 34,800; bridges demol- 
ished, 6,150. Entire villages had dis- 
appeared without leaving trace. 

The effort restoration was first di- 
rected toward industry; the wrecked fac- 
tories were put into working order again, 
those that had been destroyed being re- 
built provide work; and the 
flooded mines were drained. Likewise 
the fields were cleared the unex- 
ploded projectiles with which they were 
filled, long and dangerous task. The 
shell holes were filled with care not 
cover soil that could cultivated; con- 
crete wire was removed. Then sheds 
were built shelter animals and barns 
hold crops, and last all, houses. 

Such endless work and costs res- 
toration left France unable erect mod- 
ern apartment suburbs for the poor and 
the middle-class like those Berlin and 
Leipzig; huge railway stations like that 
Stuttgart; city expositions and sta- 
diums for athletics like those Co- 
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logne; huge churches the newest 
functional style those Frankfort- 
am-Main and Essen; the latest model 
airports like Munich’s; great planeta- 
riums like Dusseldorf’s; bathing beaches 
for the populace and new department 
stores almost everywhere; bridges and 
motor roads whose only reason was 
military. France could not “go modern” 
money. 

her task restoration, France kept 
her people busily, but not gainfully, em- 
ployed for quarter century, and re- 
signed herself the bitter truth that the 
neighbor that could perpetrate such 
wanton destruction could evade any just 
amends for doing. Then the unfin- 
ished task restoration was dropped 
because the same enemy was making 
her ally Poland ruined desert, and 
her neutral neighbors Holland and Bel- 
gium into bombed shambles, and then 
again France herself into waste land. 

With the destruction from the in- 
vasion 1914-1918 immeasurably 
worse than that 1870-1871, and with 
the present area invasion and loss 
resources and man-power much worse 
than the preceding, the idea restora- 
tion France can nothing more than 
pathetic dream; and the work res- 
toration can nothing more than 
endless nightmare, until Germany 
made powerless invade her neighbors 
again. Even the most idealistic states- 
men cannot remain blind the only 
conclusion inference drawn 
from the three invasions France 
seventy years, and the five invasions 
other nations slightly more than one 


year—all the same people. 


Reminiscences Psychologist* 


Lawrence AVERILL 


HEN one begins reminisce, 
reasonably charged with 
the offense being senescent. There 
are occasions, however, when bit 
reminiscing may decidedly advan- 
tageous since may supply vantage- 
point from which consolidate one’s 
spiritual forces for new advance upon 
terrain yet uncharted. Moreover, 
when the period across which the retro- 
spective view taken comprises quar- 
ter-century the most revolutionary 
period the history mental science, 
any one who pretends psycholo- 
gist may not only pardoned but ex- 
pected take backward look over the 
pathway which and his science have 
traversed, for other reason than 
marvel the distance which both 
and have journeyed. 

Twenty-five years ago, thin com- 
pany other young hopefuls, the writer 
left graduate school with Ph.D. di- 
ploma under his arm, and under his hat 
mass undigested Titchenerian psy- 
chology whose reliability was 
position discount and whose validity 
had reason reject. The Titch- 
ener psychology, buttressed that 
James, Royce, Pillsbury, Angell, Cal- 
kins, was the order the day 


Chapel address delivered the Worcester 
State Teachers College March 1940 the 
occasion the completion twenty-five years 
Head the Department Psychology and 
twenty-five years holder the doctorate. 
Slightly revised. 


most American universities between 
1910 and 1915, and students were 
steeped it. the psychological labora- 
tories the conventional experiments 
the sensory processes, perception and as- 
sociation were performed minutely, and 
the introspections recorded with the 
greatest detail and true Titchenerian 
terminology. Lectures and discussions 
centered about these phenomena, and in- 
cluded much attention the experi- 
mental products other laboratories 
both this country and Germany. 
Clark University, which gradu- 
ate study had been carried on, was then 
(in 1915) the heyday its influence 
center for psychological and peda- 
gogical research. Dominated and pre- 
sided over the dynamic genius 
Stanley Hall, and profoundly motivated 
the almost equally potent scholarship 
and insight William Burnham, 
Edmund Sanford, John Baird, 
Alexander Chamberlain, and other 
younger but thoroughly consecrated 
men, Clark University occupied unique 
place psychology, and difficult 
understand how more inspiring and 
challenging background than offered 
Clark could have been devised for the 
implementation those graduate stu- 
dents who came under its influence. 
The structuralists still held the cen- 
ter the psychological stage 1915, 
their prime objective being analysis 
experience into its lowest terms and 
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minute study the parts which com- 
posed it. Taking their cue from 
the great father experimental psychol- 
ogy, the structuralists placed their prin- 
cipal emphasis upon the isolation and de- 
scription sensory elements, and they 
often became lost labyrinth de- 
fining and introspecting these smallest 
possible fragments consciousness. 
Wundt’s laboratory, founded Leipzig 
1879, had been the training ground 
for the leading American psychologists 
the late Nineteenth Century and the 
early Twentieth, and Hall himself had 
received his introduction experimental 
method and goal under Wundt. Hence, 
much the earlier work Clark under 
Hall was colored with the philosophy 
and methodology the great German 
trail-blazer, and good number the 
studies that issued from the Clark labo- 
ratory were definitely related psycho- 
physics, perception and judgment. The 
education courses Clark reflected, also, 
much the German influence Meu- 
mann, and his research, together with 
that Ebbinghaus and others the 
German educationists, was regarded with 
high favor. 

Rumblings psychological revolt 
were heard, however, even before 1915. 
Introspectional psychology 
logical psychology were proving some- 
what barren, and Hall, whose ear was 
always the ground for new leads, 
probably felt this fact keenly any 
other psychologist his time. For 
dozen years more the brilliant Rus- 
sian Pavlov had been carrying his 
researches animal behavior, and the 
only circumstance unquestionably which 
prevented more widespread dispersal 
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his viewpoint and methodology was 
the fact that most his work was pub- 
lished the Russian tongue and rela- 
tively few students were equipped lin- 
guistically apprehend its significance. 
matter fact, Pavlov’s contribu- 
tions did not become commonly avail- 
able non-Russian students prior 
about 1920. But conditionings and inhi- 
bitions were gradually becoming 
promised land the younger American 
psychologists who were increasingly dis- 
satisfied with the sterility the well- 
cultivated psychological soil 
structuralists worked it, and some 
them—notably Dr. John Watson—were 
ready embrace the new viewpoint with 
open arms. Watson’s investigations into 
the behavior vertebrates had been re- 
ported previous 1915, and 
dations were being laid for the appear- 
ance his behavioristic system 1919. 
The minute mappings reflex arcs and 
response patterns became the goal the 
research the Watsonian contingent, 
for whom every response inter- 
preted the result specific stimu- 
lus. Learned skills became chains re- 
flexes linked together serially. This sort 
analysis behavior into its compo- 
nent reflexes was but step from the 
analytical procedures the structural- 
ists, but was definitely step new 
direction and provided new impetus 
research into the mechanics learn- 
ing, habit formation and the condi- 
tioning technique. 

Other rumblings revolt were com- 
ing from the Freudians who likewise 
were intrigued with new approach 
psychological science. Freudianism, 
1915, was still rompers, but was 
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lusty infant with dangerous complexes 
for the old entrenched psychological 
complacency the structuralists. Its cry 
had penetrated most graduate schools, 
and most certainly was heard Hall 
who, when Clark University celebrated 
its first decennial with pretentious and 
perhaps unparalleled series scientific 
discussions and papers, invited Sigmund 
Freud Worcester participate and 
actually entertained him under his own 
roof. the years subsequent Freud’s 
visit, Hall lectured throughout the aca- 
demic year psychoanalysis, and 
was perhaps bit overenthusiastic his in- 
sight was keen and his elucidations most 
inspiring. Psychology got entirely 
new perspective 
which, though often distorted, has pro- 
vided decidedly helpful viewpoint 
the study the dynamic self. 

Binet’s work was, course, known 
1915, his scale having been published 
France 1908 and revised 
America, while Goddard’s revision 
the Binet-Simon test appeared 1911 
and Kuhlmann’s Yerkes’s was 
not available until 1915 and Terman’s 
not until 1916. When one reflects upon 
the tremendous amount research that 
has gone this field intelligence 
testing and evaluation during the years 
since 1915, and realizes that previous 
1915 was largely virgin soil, can 
understand how bare was the psycho- 
logical scene far the measurement 
movement was concerned when the 
writer was doing his graduate work 
the years immediately succeeding and 
culminating 1915. For ten years pre- 
vious 1915 Hall had himself been 
more less exercised over the whole 


philosophy mental testing, and fre- 
quently took occasion express some 
skepticism regarding the possibilities 
the testers ever being able measure 
quantitatively any entity abstract and 
illusive intelligence. Indeed, Terman 
himself, who did his graduate work 
under Hall Clark, was advised 
Hall against doing his thesis the field 
mental testing. Terman, however, 
held out and eventually evoked Hall’s 
blessing the project, thus continuing 
the pioneer work begun this field 
America and Europe Galton, Binet, 
Kraepelin, Stern, Cattell, Thorndike, 
Spearman, al. doubtful Hall 
ever overcame his strong conviction that 
the testers were only quasi-scientists and 
that their philosophy and aims were 
dubious. Others the Clark hierarchy 
—notably Sanford—were quite dif- 
ferent opinion, that such progress 
was being made testing the time 
was not neglected Clark. 

Educational and achievement testing 
and objective measurement were much 
less advanced even, 1915, than was 
mental testing. True, Thorndike and 
some his pupils—e.g., Courtis 
and Stone—were pioneering 
this great uncharted domain applied 
psychology and statistics, and some stud- 
ies had been reported them the 
field handwriting and arithmetic. Ob- 
jective testing, however, know 
today all its ramifications, was dis- 
tinctly post-war development edu- 
cation, coming into the picture only 
after the army testers had demonstrated 
large scale the feasibility group 
tests. the light the phenomenal de- 
velopment objective measurements 
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since 1915, seems almost unbelievable 
that the graduate schools one barely 
heard the term late day. Hall, 
course, looked askance upon the whole 
ment 1915—and did not encourage 
his students research that direc- 
tion, although this all other 
situations which was strongly 
counter-conditioned never failed 
permit follow whatever gleam 
might beckon, and maintained invio- 
late the deathless tradition freedom 
research within his university. 

mental hygiene and psychiatry 
applied education nobody outside 
few graduate schools had ever heard 
1915. Burnham, course, was pioneer 
this field, and his lectures provided 
sane and adequate base upon which 
those who heard them were inspired 
build their own personal mental hygiene 
superstructures, and envisage the sub- 
sequent coming the present age 
education which may well labelled the 
age mental hygiene. Goddard had 
published his Kallikak study (1913) and 
course Clifford Beers’s Mind That 
Found Itself (1908) enjoyed wide pop- 
ularity. The National Committee for 
Mental Hygiene had been founded 
Beers (1909), but its pre-war activities 
were devoted chiefly surveying in- 
stitutions and organizing the care and 
treatment the abnormal something 
like intelligent, not say humane, 
basis. Even the mental hospitals 
little anything was heard case- 
studies and psychotherapy the present- 
day sense. Hall, always deeply inter- 
ested problems mental disease and 
aberration, brought Clark from Hop- 


kins keen desire and promote 
research this field, and found 
Worcester exactly the opportunity 
desired prosecute this interest. Work- 
ing jointly with the superintendent 
the Worcester State Hospital, which 
threw open its doors Hall and his 
students, Hall was able introduce his 
always rather small circle graduate 
students the problems mental dis- 
ease first hand, and for many years 
clinics were held the Hospital for and 
him. Through lectures Hall and 
Superintendent Cowles, and through 
clinics and visitations, number grad- 
uate students, who later became promi- 
nently identified the pioneer work 
with abnormal types, went out into vari- 
ous places the United States carry 
the new evangel research into prob- 
lems abnormal psychology. this 
extent, and this very effective way, 
every graduate student the Clark psy- 
chology group was introduced perenni- 
ally the immediate needs and oppor- 
tunities the field psychiatry. Burn- 
ham had published, 1915, many 
important monographs dealing with 
phases mental hygiene applied 
primarily the school child, but his 
monumental books did not begin ap- 
pear until well after 1915. not too 
much say that every graduate student 
under and Burnham was oriented 
strongly the direction mental hy- 
giene. Analysis the leading books 
mental hygiene that have been published 
within the past decade two will re- 
veal any informed reader the unques- 
tioned influence Burnham those 
trained under him. 

Animal experimentation was well un- 
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der way 1915, and Thorndike’s pos- 
tulation the method trial and error 
the animal method learning had 
not been challenged the Gestaltists. 
His laws exercise and effect had been 
stated, and were being widely discussed 
the universities. 

The instinct controversy 
arisen, least had not assumed any 
very prominent place psychological 
circles, although the behaviorists were 
beginning indicate their skepticism 
regarding the multiplicity instinctive 
responses which the conventional school 
psychology differentiated. The struc- 
turalists were 
James had recognized something more 
than thirty separate instincts; Thorn- 
dike, some fifty more. McDougall 
had been able reduce the total 


late 1915 was still customary 
for young American psychologists 
feel the need spending some time 
before 
down the prosecution their inter- 
ests laboratories and lecture-halls 
home, that might fulfilled which 
was spoken the elect, saying “All the 
world goes school Germany.” 
Germany, therefore, the writer went, 
the year before the War and while 
still pursuing graduate work with Hall 
and Burnham. was very flattering for 
American graduate student make 
the discovery, soon made, that 
entrée into psychological and pedagogi- 
cal circles Germany was not only 
guaranteed but made attractive any- 
one who had the good fortune 
pupil Hall and his associates Clark 
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some fourteen. Averill, his first ele- 
mentary book psychology (1921) still 
recognized fifteen. Watson was later 
reduce the number the fingers one 
hand, and Averill, book published 
1938, was narrow them down 
two. Nobody had made any serious at- 
tempt, however, develop the modern 
viewpoint regarding instincts. The entire 
controversy growing out the behavior- 
ists’ attack upon innate behavior patterns 
definitely post-1915 development. 

the Gestalt school psychology, 
practically nothing was heard Ameri- 
can universities prior 1915, although 
the original work Wertheimer had 
been carried Germany early 
1912. contributions and the ex- 
periments Kéhler belong the war 
and the post-war period. 


University. These men were held the 
deepest esteem German scholars, and 
their stamp upon young student suf- 
ficed single him out among all his 
fellows personage distinction, 
regardless whether not deserved 
the repute. common souvenir card 
seen psychological circles Germany 
bore sketch clover-leaf with the 
likeness Hall, Sanford, and Burnham 
the leaves, Hall occupying the center 
leaf, Burnham—as recall—the right- 
hand one, and Sanford the left. The in- 
scription underneath read: “Das ameri- 
kanische American 
Clover-Leaf.” Fancy the genuine delight 
experienced the exotic young student 
when chanced upon such 
this! Two things combined make 
sojourn Germany was Mu- 
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nich most the time) extremely profit- 
able; the first was the circumstance that 
was paying for the experience with 
cold cash which had been advanced 
against the next year’s salary in- 
structor the undergraduate depart- 
ment Clark University, and, hence, 
appreciated strongly the importance 
getting money’s worth; the second 
was the fortunate circumstance that 
had majored Germanic languages and 
literature and therefore, after the first 
discouragement finding ear poorly 
trained the spoken language, found 
relatively little comprehend- 
ing and conversing German. 

Back Worcester and the Hall in- 
fluence came the fall 1913 re- 
sume serious work psychology and 
pedagogy. Hall was still his prime, 
were also his associates psychology. 
Many impressions him still cling 
twenty-five years after. His lectures were 
scintillating, often brilliant, always chal- 
lenging. One was amazed perennially 
his command language—one 
would better say, for 
appeared equally home all, and 
his lecture-room brought the cream 
psychological gleanings from the re- 
search centers both America and Eu- 
rope. Couched sometimes phraseology 
that was barely comprehensible stu- 
dents whose linguistic familiarities were 
limited, his lectures were refreshing 
they were erudite and insightful. 
When word the vernacular evaded 
him, did not hesitate coin one from 
other languages, practice which got 
him the criticism many lesser psy- 
chologists other universities who 
sought how they might ensnare him. 
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Often read from carefully prepared 


manuscript, from which made fre- 
quent and wide departures; more often 
spoke from smudgy sheet which 
had jotted down half dozen points 
many isolated words provide 
him with the necessary cues, and have 
known him lecture for full hour— 
usually overran—without once hav- 
ing recourse any aids beyond what ap- 
peared single word scrawled 
his inimitably bad handwriting 
piece foolscap. While sometimes 
wandered far afield, was rarely side- 
tracked and seemed possess in- 
variable sense direction which some- 
how brought him tenable not 
logical conclusion the end his ex- 
cursion. 

Years since, Burnham recounted 
anecdote which Hall’s illegible 
penmanship figured interestingly. 
seems that one his lectures Hall 
had had occasion refer particular 
book and had suggested that might 
found some valuable discussion the 
subject about which was the mo- 
ment lecturing. The book which 
made reference was Wundt’s Physiolo- 
gische Psychologie. Among Hall’s audi- 
tors that occasion was certain edu- 
cator who neglected take down the 
title the book. Back his own com- 
munity some months later, the gentle- 
man ran into problem which was 
such nature recall him Hall’s 
lecture, and searched his memory for 
the name the book Hall had recom- 
mended. Failing recall it, wrote 
Hall and asked him for the title and 
author. Some days later received 
postal-card reply from Hall, but was un- 
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able decipher the scrawl. Perplexed, 
bethought himself the local drug- 
gist, who was reputedly the most learned 
man town, and forthwith sought out 
his shop. The clerk took the card and 
bore the druggist who was the 
moment the rear compounding pre- 
scription. few minutes returned 
and remarked the applicant: “The 
boss sorry, but hasn’t any this 
stuff stock. says tell you 
order right away out Chicago 
supply house, and will have here for 
you couple days.” 

propos Hall’s handwriting, the 
late Mr. Seth Lincoln, master printer 
the publishing firm which printed one 
Hall’s journals, confided some 
years since that Hall’s personal manu- 
scripts always came his own hand- 
writing set up, and that 
personally was wont take the day off 
whenever new script arrived, order 
translate into chirography which 
the typesetters could read before pass- 
sion several specimens 
handwriting, and can well believe the 
worst! 

Unquestionably, the memory Hall 
that survives most vividly the minds 
all those who ever did graduate work 
Clark University during his time 
that his conduct the Monday eve- 
ning seminar which met his home 
throughout the academic year. Terman, 
who did his graduate work Clark 
1903-5, has given vivid and valid 
picture this most notable and memo- 
rable all Clark 

History Psychology Autobiography, vol. 
1932, pp. 315 ff. 
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When Clark students the old days 


get together, their conversation invariably 
reverts Hall’s seminar. All agree that 
was unique character and about the most 
important single educational influence that 
ever entered their lives. description 
could possibly justice; its atmosphere 
cannot conveyed words, met every 
Monday evening 7:15 and was attended 
all the students psychology, philoso- 
phy and education; day about thirty 
number. [And the same mine.] Each 
evening two students reported work 
which had occupied the major part their 
time for several months. Usually knew 
advance who would hold forth, and 
air expectancy was general. the re- 
porting student was one whose ability and 
scholarship commanded respect, were 
prepared listen and learn. was 
unknown quantity was regarded with 
suspicion, were prepared listen and 
criticize. ‘The longer more important 
report came first. was always under way 
before 7:30 and might last hour 
longer. Ordinarily, though not always, 
was read from manuscript. might 
either summary and review literature 
some field account the student’s 
own investigation. When the report was 
finished Dr. Hall usually started the discus- 
sion off with few deceivingly generous 
comments the importance the ma- 
terial that had been presented, then hesi- 
tantly expressed just shade doubt about 
some the conclusions drawn, and finally 
called for “reactions.” Sometimes when 
were most critically disposed Dr. Hall’s 
initial praise the report momentarily 
spiked our guns. Soon, however, student 
bolder than the rest would dare disagree 
some fundamental proposition; others 
would then follow suit, and the fat was 
the fire. When the discussion had raged 
from thirty minutes hour, and was 
beginning slacken, Hall would sum things 
with erudition and fertility 
imagination that always amazed and 
made feel that his offhand insight into 
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the problem went immeasurably beyond 
that the student who had devoted 
months slavish drudgery it. Then 
were herded into the dining-room where 
light refreshments were served, and 9:30 
another report. Sometimes the second half 
the evening was even more exciting than 
the first half, and rarely got away 
before eleven twelve o’clock. always 
went home dazed and intoxicated, took 
hot bath quiet nerves, then lay awake 
for hours rehearsing the drama and formu- 
lating the clever things should have said 
and did not. for Dr. Hall, he, 
later learned, always went upstairs his den 
and finished his day reading writing 
until 1:00 A.M., later. inexhaustible 
was his energy! 


Hall’s theories today have been some- 
what superseded and many his tenets 
modified the light accumulating 
research. For example, his championship 
the theory recapitulation which 
adapted from the Herbartians caused 
him lose some prestige among other 
scientists who accused him making 
altogether too much incidental paral- 
lelisms between the development the 
individual and the evolution the race. 
Likewise, his poetic and romantic fer- 
vor for the alleged inpouring new 
life and new outlooks the dawn 
adolescence the individual led him 
somewhat astray his postulation 
saltatory theory. More careful and or- 
derly research has inclined psychologists 
the position that adolescence, instead 
being time when, Hall liked 
put it, new heaven and new earth” 
open out across pubescent horizons, rep- 
resents rather period continuing and 
steady growth tendencies and interests 
that were already process becom- 
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ing. Saltation, while unquestionably 
does obtain some pubescents, prob- 
ably not the rule. 

the other hand, Hall’s geneticism 
has come more and more the fore. 
More than any other psychologist, 
has been responsible for turning the at- 
tention researchers back the foun- 
tainhead all mental analysis: the 
child. Throughout his entire career Hall 
stood for this new emphasis. For him, 
the most valid study for the psycholo- 
gist was the study the child and the 
adolescent. Life 
Always profoundly interested child 
and genetic psychology, Hall was the 
founder the child study movement 
America, and from his work may 
traced most the ramifying and wide- 
spread lines research child develop- 
ment which going many centers 
America today. Thus, the work the 
master still goes forward. Hall’s con- 
suming interest this field psychol- 
ogy was manifested the conclusion 
his life when was found that his 
bequests had left the principal 
amount establish Clark University 
chair genetic psychology. per- 
haps needless say that for him genetic 
psychology meant definitely psy- 
chology. 

well remember one Monday eve- 
ning Hall’s seminar, which refer- 
ence was made above, when were all 
supremely impressed Hall’s genius 
and insight. The two papers presented 
that memorable evening were con- 
tributed Dr. Mace Andress and 
myself. Both knew well advance 
that were appear together, and 
since each was working upon line 
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research that centered around child psy- 
chology which knew dear 
Hall’s heart, looked forward the 
occasion with some confidence. the 
course the discussion which followed 
the two papers, Andress and came 
finally loggerheads, maintaining 
that Rousseau was the true discoverer 
the child, and that Pestalozzi should 
accorded that distinction. After the free- 
for-all which the entire group 
thirty more participated, the master 
psychologist all proceeded the 
kill. “Gentlemen,” said, with great 
seriousness, “this has been most interest- 
ing. feel obliged say, however, that 
both Andress and Averill are wrong. 
Discovery the child? Gentlemen, no- 
body has yet discovered the child. Many 
have spent lifetimes the search, but 
always without success. The task long 
and difficult, and may prove 
impossible one. idle debate 
question that has meaning. Yours and 
mine the high task joining 
search, voyage discovery, upon 
which many have embarked but none 
reached the haven. beg you 
instant and determined the search. 
the child ever discovered, will 
through the codperative seeking many 
minds, many questors, and many 
lands.” 

With the genius Thorndike, 
another psychological veteran some 
whose contributions were contiguous 


time with those Hall, can but re- 
gret having had but few personal con- 
tacts. Those few, however, stand out 
vividly memory. One very pleasant 
and never-to-be-forgotten one was af- 
forded when, the spring 1935, 
after had delivered the annual Todd 
Lecture this College, had the rare 
privilege driving him car over 
the countryside the Fitchburg State 
Teachers College, where was sched- 
uled speak later the same day. Mrs. 
Thorndike was accompanying him 
the tour, and fearing lest she might 
otherwise have her distinguished hus- 
band herself the back seat, in- 
sured having him sit beside taking 
wife along play hostess Mrs. 
Thorndike the rear while lionized 
her husband front. was most 
gratifying experience for wife and 
myself, course, however much 
abashed psychological tyro may have 
appeared the distinguished guest 
the day. For the contributions Dr. 
Thorndike, both psychology and 
education, have had always the most 
profound respect. Evidence pro- 
fessional indebtedness him may 
seen abundantly the fact that the 
treatment the instincts the first psy- 
chological book which ever wrote re- 
flected the potent influence 
Original Nature Man upon own 
early thinking. man has more deeply 
influenced American education. 


institution Clark, Worcester Teachers 
College. For Hall organized and di- 
rected the new child study movement 
from Clark, was very large measure 


This matter the quest the child, 
richly entered upon Clark Univer- 
sity the days Hall, provides 
valid point transition this sister 
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carried out through the codperation 
the students and the principal the old 
Worcester Normal School. The latter, 
Mr. Harlow Russell, was not only 
close friend Hall but shared with 
Hall the latter’s enthusiasm for genetic 
psychology, and the two institutions sup- 
plemented one another excellently 
carrying out the program. The prime 
emphasis the Normal School became 
the inquiries into child behavior which 
were undertaken the students and 
members the psychology department. 
Under the combined leadership Hall 
and Russell, the students the school 
initiated programs child observation 
and study which yielded thousands and 
tens thousands separate bits in- 
formation about children. Controlled 
incidental and 
planned, the observations made and 
turned the nineties students 
this institution provided the foundations 
child study America. There are 
still file department hundreds 
these early observations, many 
which formed the basis for books, mono- 
graphs and articles Hall, Russell, and 
others. 

Observation blanks with standard 
heading were prepared, and upon them 
were recorded the results the observa- 
tions children play, work, the 
home, the school, the country, 
the city—everywhere. the top 
each sheet was printed the motto the 
Department Psychology the Nor- 
mal School: The Master Workman 
Must Know His Material. The master 
teacher-to-be was, obviously, the master 
workman; the material was the child; 
and every teacher turned out here was 
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imbued early with this philosophy. 
true, course, that these early observa- 
tions were somewhat haphazard, and not 
always carried out under controlled con- 
ditions. They represented, however, the 
beginnings new movement which 
was eventually lead into the present- 
day exact research child behavior and 
child psychology, and that movement 
this College has always played ap- 
preciable part. Interestingly enough, 
every head the Psychology Depart- 
ment this institution—that is, the 
old Worcester Normal School and its 
successor, the Worcester Teachers Col- 
lege—during the last fifty years either 
worked with was trained Hall, and 
principally for that reason, doubt, 
our profound interest here child study 
has persisted. 

more recent years the interests 
the Department Psychology have 
broadened include research and train- 
ing mental hygiene and the new psy- 
chology. Every book and every major 
paper that has emanated from has 
come more and more carry the flavor 
this point view. The original ob- 
servations children have been modi- 
fied provide for case histories chil- 
dren, normal and abnormal alike, and 
include the study adolescent be- 
havior and adjustment. While our mod- 
ern case-history technique obviously 
somewhat more exact method re- 
search than was the original amassing 
observed behavior children, the view- 
point fundamentally the same; 
namely, the conviction 
through painstaking and direct study 
human beings can sound insight into 
human behavior achieved. And even 
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though that study may involve the use 
mechanical apparatus and statistical 
treatment, still prosecuted for the 
same purpose and toward the same goal. 
The availability clinical contacts and 
sources merely makes possible more 
adequate type research. 

The Department today interested 
the individual living, striving, 
dynamic personality. our lectures and 
through our class procedures seek 
acquaint the teacher-in-training with 
the motivation and the drive that 
impels the child and the adolescent 
forward. are concerned with under- 
standing the importance his adjust- 
ments the total situation which 
surrounds him. are less concerned 
with what knows than are with 
how happy is, how secure feels, 
what loyalties developing, whether 
achieving normal and satisfying 
emotional release, what attitudes 
cultivating, whether and how well 
maturing socially 
whether getting adequate self-ex- 
pression, how consistently can face 
reality, whether building ade- 
quate and secure personality. can 
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longer afford this country, any 
country, turn out from our school- 
rooms intellectual Brobdingnagians who 
are morally and socially and emotionally 
but Lilliputians. This new emphasis 
education represents essentially our own 
viewpoint the Department. Thus 
seek scientifically grounded knowledge. 

recent Yearbook the National 
Education Association states well the 
modern objective education, thus: 
“Honesty, industry, self-control, cour- 
age, unselfishness, service, appreciation 
beauty, open-mindedness, 
responsibility, sympathy, desire for im- 
provement, adaptability, initiative, thor- 
oughness, self-judgment, thrift, faith 
mankind, reverence.” With these Hall 
would have been full accord. their 
achievement, far teachers trained 
understand the psychology the 
child and the adolescent can aid 
bringing them pass, the Department 
Psychology this College con- 
sistently dedicated, and whatever ex- 
perimental work and whatever studies 
are carried under its guidance will 
their small way attempt further this 
program. 
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Romance 


UTTERBACK 


tho’t Romance frequented far-off places, 
Exotic, alluring, among strange faces, 

went afar; then heard one say, 
“Romance haunts places young and gay.” 

followed the lights and music and dance, 
But wasn’t there either. Could Romance 
Sought fame and riches? that too was bubble, 


might have saved myself the trouble. 


found Romance own home town, 

With magnolias bloom and the stars looking down. 
But was all simple and quiet and true— 

Just everyday love and boy knew— 

And now believe Sir Launfal’s Tale 

That found his door the Holy Grail! 
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The Motion Picture 
College Subject 


Lonpon 


VER since the development the 
universities mediaeval Europe, 
the arts have constituted important 
item their educational activities. The 
arts discipline were believed 
essential part the education the 
cultured person but they have been 
any university study. The older and 
more aristocratic arts music, drama, 
literature, painting, sculpturing, and 
architecture were recognized 
worthy academic study but since there 
had not been substantially new forms 
art developed for millennium, was 
assumed there could never other arts. 

However, the twentieth century, 
which seems destined bring 
about changes the lives the peoples 
equalling the upheavals two thousand 
years ago, has created new art: the mo- 
tion 

Although some educators have al- 
ready recognized the motion picture 
art, many others our institutions 
higher learning are still reluctant 
follow the example set few enthusi- 
astic pioneers. The commercialization 
the film, its industrial set-up, the pro- 
portional scarcity really valuable pic- 
tures gave them false impression 
the intellectual substance and the tech- 
nical means the motion picture. They 
are neither used nor willing take into 


account any relationship art and com- 
merce. Consequently the film, being 
strange mixture art, technique, and 
industrial planning, appears them 
thoroughly suspicious character. The 
motion picture rejected art form 
equalling the traditional arts, particu- 
larly all those who still regard art 
restricted domain, accessible only 
small circle adepts who are fortunate 
enough admitted its worship. 

Yet the motion picture definitely 
new art, art the twentieth century. 
Far from being aristocratic, the peo- 
ple’s art, artistic means expressing 
the collective soul our epoch. There- 
fore gained much greater practical 
influence than any form art confined 
few privileged, and extraordi- 
nary importance for the individual 
for the nation. While the aristocratic arts 
are still limited restricted urban in- 
telligentsia, the democratic art the 
motion picture has practically class 
limits. reaches every climate, every 
race, both urban and rural population, 
rich and poor, conservative and progres- 
sive alike. Except the radio which far 
has functioned primarily medium 
transmission rather than art creation, 
there was never before the advent the 
film artistic medium closely con- 
nected with the daily lives man. 

America, eighty-five million citi- 
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zens visit the cinemas every week. The 
movies are the daily intellectual bread 
the majority the American people. 
The amount influence upon their 
minds and their ways life, upon the 
formation their character, habits, be- 
havior, upon the development views 
human relationship and political opin- 
ion are absolutely incalculable. far, 
neither sociologists and psychologists nor 
educators have done little more than 
scratch the surface examining this 
unique phenomenon. 


Before considering proposals 
how film courses ought conducted, 
let survey briefly the situation 
American colleges and universities 
presents itself the present time. 

The Motion Picture Project the 
American Council Education Wash- 
ington, D.C., preparing survey 
cinematography educational sub- 
ject American colleges and universi- 
ties tentatively scheduled for publication 
1941. However, until its findings are 
released, the figures the United States 
Office Education, which were given 
out 1936, together with this writer’s 
inquiries about the present situation 
some representative colleges and univer- 
sities, may give sufficient data com- 
plete the picture for general survey. 

1936 there were already 347 
Teacher Training Institutions the 
United States offering courses the 
technique motion picture appreciation. 
The courses were distributed over 


“Studying the Movies,” Columbia University 
Quarterly, April 1940. 
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Under these circumstances, our higher 
institutions learning seem not 
doing justice the importance the 
subject even though the numerical de- 
velopment courses cinematography 
American universities and colleges 
recent years testifies the enthusiasm 
some individuals small interested 
groups. Evidently there still 
cient financial assistance, acceptance 
aims, and organizational power neces- 
sary build the subject com- 
prehensive way. 


states. addition, there were insti- 
tutions higher education offering 
courses the art motion picture 
either through extension classes the 
regular college. The Hays Office esti- 
mated that “five million students are 
now enrolled classes and informal 
study groups that analyze feature mo- 
tion pictures under guidance with the 
aim stimulating greater interest both 
the films themselves and, by- 
product, the study literature, his- 
tory, geography, and the sciences.” 

Dr. Duncan Emrich, formerly 
Columbia University, estimates that 
1940 the number motion picture 
courses offered American universities 
and colleges may have passed the five 
hundred mark.’ (It also fact that 
more than six thousand motion picture 
courses have been given American 
secondary schools during the last fifteen 
years. 

surveying the present approach 
cinematography higher education, 
one can easily distinguish four different 
types study courses: 
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dependent department university 

The motion picture 
medium, both production and re- 
production, under the sponsorship 
the schools education; 

Films story telling medium 
literary subject with aesthetic criticism 
historic contemporary produc- 
tions, under the guidance the de- 
partments English; 

The movies form art, mainly 
studied and analyzed from its 
artistic and technical points view, 
under the care the departments 


These approaches may illustrated 
with few examples, selected random. 

Type one, the unification cine- 
matic work independent Depart- 
ment Cinematography with all the 
academic privileges college depart- 
ment, belongs yet the rare excep- 
tions. There is, for instance, such de- 
partment the University Southern 
California, Los Angeles; one might 
safely assume that the vicinity Holly- 
wood has produced the decisive incen- 
tive for the creation this department. 

Sixteen courses for undergraduates 
and twelve graduate courses were of- 
fered for the academic year 1940-41, 
concentrating the history, technique, 
aesthetics, and industrial organization 
the motion picture. There equip- 
ment for shooting pictures, recording 
sound, developing and editing films, 
well reading and research material. 
Students majoring cinematography 
are required select supporting field 
interest from such courses the 
fine arts, literature and speech, music, 
physics, commerce. Only one the 
courses engages the study the so- 


ciological and psychological aspects 
the movies. More than the educational 
and social implications, practical work 
seems stressed. One might almost 
conclude that the department has quasi- 
vocational character and does not stress 
very much the subject motion picture 
educative per se. 

However, Prof. Boris Morkovin, 
chairman the department, confesses 
that has less interest now the com- 
mercial film and its techniques. 
absorbed the possibilities the films’ 
for some educational purposes. 
especially interested the “utilization 
motion picture psychological tech- 
nique for the re-education and re-coordi- 
nation the senses and for the develop- 
ment new technique lip reading 
means motion pictures.” 

This seems exceedingly in- 
teresting and novel point view use 
the films clinical education. one 
more example how much beneficial 
work can done once the facilities 
independent Department Cinema- 
tography are given. Prof. Morkovin has 
far produced three pictures and will 
turn out about dozen more. They will 
used the Los Angeles city schools 
and the University Southern 
fornia where going work the 
research clinic for the hard hearing 
and the deaf. 

The second type approach, cine- 
matography under the sponsorship 
schools education, also relatively 
rare when one excludes visual education 
which studies the use educational mo- 
tion pictures for classroom use. refer 
rather the study motion picture his- 
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tory, production, and sociology 
object educative activity itself and 
also the founding critical basis 
the minds the present future 
educators. 

One the few schools education 
working along these lines that New 
York University. aims familiarize 
the students with motion picture history, 
aesthetics, and technique and the same 
time give attention the sociological 
effects the film life general. 
Since the facilities practical work are 
slight, the courses remain essentially the- 
oretical. However, the creator these 
courses, Prof. Frederic Thrasher, 
has succeeded popularizing motion 
picture studies considerable extent 
working hand hand with such 
far flung organization the National 
Board Review Motion Pictures 
and, besides, enjoys the 
several important public institutions 
New York City. 

Most the schools education were 
till now reluctant recognize the 
importance film courses. This un- 
fortunate because does not seem sufh- 
cient know how teach with such 
visual aids the films without knowing 
how they are produced and what their 
position modern culture and society. 
Furthermore, now ever, the film 
informal agency learning many 
ways surpasses the influence formal 
educational institutions. Thus least 
extension divisions and graduate schools 
ought have the facilities for the type 
course mentioned. 

Visual education is, however, firmly 
entrenched. One the many examples 
this development the Visual Edu- 
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cation Service the University Min- 
nesota which received Rockefeller 
grant exceeding $122,000 for the estab- 
lishment its own educational film pro- 
duction. The greater amount this 
money was invested apparatus, en- 
abling the division operate perfectly 
equipped film studio. Unfortunately, 
this service way connected with 
the teaching motion picture; there 
are hired specialists for the production 
which, itself, has not produced very 
much far. There course movie 
appreciation the General College 
the University; there also, the 
Department Education, course 
Visual Aids Teaching, but the studio 
itself not concerned with these studies. 

Loosely connected with film courses 
the schools education are many 
adult education courses 
concepts the motion picture order 
create better appreciation this 
art. Projection old and new pictures 
gives the basis detailed analysis. 
doubt, well conducted courses this 
sort will produce beneficial results. 

The third type instruction mo- 
tion picture, under the care the de- 
partments English, often found. 
Reviewing few examples the differ- 
ent trends followed within this class, 
find that the value the film “story 
telling medium” understandably forms 
the center class discussions. The lit- 
erary complex the films analyzed 
with the history the movies basis. 
Mr. Robert Gessner’s courses New 
York University, Department Eng- 
lish, are based this approach. There 
generally little opportunity for 
practical film work besides the analysis 
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older and newer pictures shown the 
students for “literary” criticism. 

Even more literary the film course 
Mr. Benfield Pressey’s Dartmouth 
College. Here find specialization 
script writing for small selected group 
juniors and seniors. “We work prin- 
cipally writing adaptations, originals, 
documentaries,” Mr. Pressey states 
letter the writer. “We try make 
little silent picture for ourselves, just 
get clearer idea how pictures are 
made, but not ambitious and mainly 
teaches the values gained from in- 
telligent cutting. But the bulk our 
time spent writing. have the 
advantage the Irving Thalberg col- 
lection scripts, over six hundred 
them now, and growing steadily. 
study these, compare them with the 
completed pictures, analyze them. Most 
our work done individual con- 
discuss current pictures, 
much possible from the writer’s 
the director’s point view. Very little 
lecturing, textbook syllabus, 
movie history. aim train stu- 
dents, far possible, think pic- 
turable movements.” 

interesting compare with these 
two kinds approach N.Y.U. and 
Dartmouth the courses Dr. Emrich con- 
ducted Columbia College’s Depart- 
ment English. stressed, first 
all, historical research small and 
carefully selected group students. 
The members this study group started 
working general and specialized 
braries and then entered into “more 
personal and highly interesting phase 
research—interviews with people who 
have been, are now, connected with 


the industry.” Thus the students added 
living experience knowledge and not 
only learned for themselves but also 
saved much material for posterity that 
otherwise might have been lost. 

According Dr. Emrich’s report 
Columbia University Quarterly (April 
1940), the course has, the first year 
its existence, produced gratifying re- 
sults. Several students “decided after 
continued analysis motion pictures 
put into practice some the knowledge 
they had acquired. Apart from the his- 
torical and analytical study their regu- 
lar class work, they worked together 
script and began the shooting docu- 
mentary film. Their success may 
gauged the fact that the Bray Film 
Corporation has asked for the distribu- 
tion rights for it.” 

ment, this research seminar seemed 
exemplary. Its success, course, was 
tied with the assumption that only 
very number selected students 
(not more than them) were per- 
mitted attend. Generally, film courses 
are heavily crowded, which case indi- 
vidual research practical work ex- 
cludes itself. Unfortunately, the course 
ceased exist when Dr. Emrich left 
Columbia University for the University 
Denver the Fall 1940. 

The fourth type instruction 
movies belongs the art departments. 
The best example the most compre- 
hensive survey and the most interesting 
approach its integration such 
courses comes from the Graphic Arts 
Department Stanford University. 
Professor Daniel Mendelowitz, who 
built and directs the courses, stated 
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his basic aims the following way: 


ties the motion picture social 

present the techniques means 
which the motion picture drama- 
tizes, emotionalizes, reveals, and 
distorts 

develop students the ability 
evaluate the current motion pictures 
communicative arts; 

familiarize students with the de- 
velopment motion picture tech- 
nology, the growth the industry, 
the body critical literature the 
motion picture, and the social legisla- 
tion and means control that have 
been developed relation the mo- 
tion picture. 


contrast the usual procedure, the 
course does not start with the history 
the movies but with series lec- 
tures “in which the motion picture, the 
legitimate drama, the novel and the 
graphic arts are compared, and the con- 
tributions each these arts the 
motion picture technique discussed. 
the same time, the particular potentiali- 
ties and limitations each medium 
expression compared the cinema are 
presented. This leads directly dis- 
cussion the techniques whereby the 
film makes its material effective; the re- 
lationship between cutting and narrative 
continuity, between expressive pictorial 
composition and camera angle, camera 
movements, and scenic and costume de- 
signs.” (Quotations from letter 
Prof. Mendelowitz the writer.) 

historic study then made, not 
merely with regard the pictures 
proper but also view the general 
technological development, current aes- 
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thetic movements their relationship 
the movies, and the sociological inter- 
relationship between the movies and the 
countries different periods. The show- 
ing and analyzing old and new pic- 
tures are included. 

The comprehensive scope this out- 
line seems commendable. Prof. Mendel- 
owitz’s viewpoint makes possible for 
students majoring other subjects 
attend this film course and apply their 
special knowledge practically the field 
the movies. For instance, student 
majoring social sciences would work 
some social aspects the films; 
student economics would try exam- 
ine the business side it. 

This broad conception the motion 
picture rare, particularly under the 
departmentalized system our colleges. 
Most the film courses art depart- 
ments limit themselves literary, dra- 
matic, graphic art problems—an ap- 
proach that helpful indeed, but would 
gain immensely the students could 
have first integrated basis the 
whole subject prior specialization. 

Our survey the several types 
film courses may concluded with 
expression regret that some the 
most famous universities the United 
States have yet film courses what- 
soever. Film being discussed com- 
parative material the drama courses 
Professor Allardyce Nicoll Yale 
University, and there the possibility 
writing doctor’s dissertation the 
motion pictures, but actual film 
courses have been established. There 
film course Princeton University 
where agreement the scope and 
character possible motion picture 


au 
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course has not yet been reached. Har- 
vard University has visual education 
film service, film library, and record- 
ing laboratories, well certain 
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facilities for projecting pictures and de- 
veloping films. actual courses the 
motion picture have been introduced, 
however. 


Although the enthusiasm for film 
courses seems great among many 
students and although sacrifices are be- 
ing made the promoting groups for 
the permanent institution 
courses, find disconcerting variety 
points view with regard the 
preferable type study and the choice 
the department under the care 
which the motion picture courses should 
placed. Each point view has dis- 
tinctive values: worth while study 
the artistic-technical complex just 
valuable trace the film’s social- 
psychological implications. While the 
history the movies already regarded 
necessary requirement, lack funds 
conviction the part the au- 
thorities have most cases hindered 
the development and growth film 
courses along the most desirable chan- 
nel, namely the integration all the 
angles into one well-rounded subject, 
embracing all the different aspects: his- 
torical, artistic, technical, sociological, 
political, and educational. 

The best solution would the cre- 
ation motion picture department 
which many the other departments 
should interested and actively par- 
ticipate. one keeps mind that the 
future the cinema closely connected 
with the social and intellectual standing 
contemporary society, the film’s im- 
portance life ought exclude for 
once departmental jealousies infringe- 


ment. fact, film department should 
fostered, assisted, and cultivated 
all the other interested divisions 
learning. 

Unfortunately, must face the eco- 
nomic realities which most cases will 
not permit large investments. How, 
this case, should film courses intro- 
duced and developed? 

the outset, must kept mind 
that the universal importance the 
film should correspond with compre- 
hensive survey the field. Any special- 
ization ought take place only after 
basic integrated course has been di- 
gested. Which department actually ac- 
cepts the sponsorship does not matter 
only the integration the subject 
safeguarded. Perhaps many institu- 
tions the preferred solution may entail 
joint administration the work sev- 
eral departments. 

Here syllabus suggested for un- 
dergraduate work for those graduates 
who were not able, before their gradu- 
ation, take this course: 


First Part 


History the motion picture 
aesthetics 
history film technique 
history the film industry (pro- 
duction and 
Analysis contemporary motion pic- 
tures 
direction, act- 
ing, editing, settings 


it- 
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techniques:—camera microphone, 
sound, color, projection 
music 
industrial set-up 
Showing and analyzing old and 
new films, silent and sounding, 
examples for part and 
Second Part 
Sociology the motion picture 
influence the movies upon con- 
temporary society 
problems moral 
censorship 
the film creator social and 
individual habits and ideals 
Psychology the motion picture 
psychological influences the film 
upon individuals and society (mass 
mind 
the film creator interest and 
fashions 
mental hygiene and the movies 
escapism and reality 
psychology adolescence and how 
reconcile with the adult mind 
Film and politics 
the film instrument political 
propaganda (refer, totalitarian- 
ism 
citizenship 
social responsibilities the industry 
(as domestic and foreign poli- 
tics) 
the problem governmental con- 
trol the films 
Film and education 
the movies informal agency 
education 
educational films and their use 
(visual education 
fiction and non-fiction films for 
classroom use 
appreciation the cinematic art 
for teachers 
how the integrated knowledge 
and 1-3 may assist 


standards; 


for instance the Progressive Education 
Assn., Commission Human Relations. See the 
magazine Progressive Education, October, 1939. 
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public education the widest, 
deepest, and broadest sense edu- 
cation concepts 


course, the second part the 
course, too, ought made lively with 
examples American and foreign pic- 
tures. There great number ex- 
cellent feature films available for this 
purpose rented educational so- 
cieties for very small amount 
money.” 

The establishment such course 
(preferably two terms) should not 
too difficult and not too expensive for 
the budget the majority colleges. 
The rental for the necessary films, old 
and new ones, not high seri- 
ously hamper the realization the plan. 
Also the difficulty finding projec- 
tion room might easy overcome; 
most the larger institutes have al- 
ready projection facilities. Suitable 
structors, however, not seem 
numerous. conduct this course, 
leader must have broad background 
education and experience many sub- 
jects life his 
knowledge the motion picture field. 
But the undeniable enthusiasm and the 
intellectual capacity many college 
instructor would certainly help over- 
come quickly any lack experience. 

Graduate courses should give specially 
interested and gifted adult students fur- 
ther possibilities preparing themselves 
for the task teaching cinematography 
high schools and colleges for any 
vocational purpose they have mind. 
The schools education should, where 
film department does not exist, estab- 
lish series advanced specialized 
courses which make possible for the 
students perfect and deepen their 
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knowledge the arts and sciences 
the motion picture. Candidates for those 
advanced courses would selected from 
the students who have passed the basic 
course, outlined above. 

also seems desirable that the gradu- 
ate students some individual creative 
work, historic, technical research, 
documentary film (for which facilities 
must exist), the writing script. 
For methodical progress work 
would ideal these study groups— 
which should not exceed students— 
work out collectively complete picture 
non-fictional character. Each student 
might then able make practical his 
particular gifts and interests script 
writers, cameramen, directors, editors, 
musicians, sound-recorders, and produc- 
ing managers. There should research 
work, commonly done, before the actual 
work begins. The social implications 
the chosen topic are discussed; 
psychological experiments with non- 
participants undertaken; the educational 
effects showing the completed picture 
analyzed; the result the whole work 
criticized. 

Obviously, the facilities one’s dis- 
posal for course like this are and re- 
main the great problem. For there are 
considerable means available permit 
the students liberal use libraries, 
laboratories, recording studios, and pro- 
jection rooms—why then should not 
these courses unified independ- 
ent Department Cinematography? 
most cases, one might assume that the 
sums for the establishment thor- 
oughly endowed studio and laboratory 
will difficult impossible obtain. 
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then remains for the instructor and his 
students overcome serious obstacles 
and make the best the few facili- 
ties disposal. 

If, however, substantial endowments 
have been made, the creation film 
department seems preferable. Such 
department could then organized 
four divisions: 


Basic course study 

First Division: 

movie history (with showing old 
films) 

aesthetics and techniques; analysis and 
criticism 

film production and industrial and 
commercial phenomenon 

Second Division: 

sociology the motion picture 

psychological aspects the films 

political implications the films, here 
and abroad 


courses for teachers 

Third Division: 

the film and education 

use visual aids the movies 

how choose product educa- 
tional and documentary films 

films agency informal educa- 
tion 

films object academic study 

Specialized courses (for graduates) 

Fourth Division: 

Section specialized studies direct- 
ing, acting, speaking and singing for 
the microphone, script writing, set- 
tings, editing 

Section II: specialized courses camera 
technique, developing, copying, light- 
ing, coloring 

Section III: specialized courses the 
music for the movies (composing, or- 
chestrating, tone-mixing, measuring, 
recording sound, 
development 
ments, noises 

Section IV: specialized courses film 
production (commercial), 
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tion, cinema administration, motion 
picture legislation 

Section specialized courses film re- 
search, international literature the 
motion picture, technique film 
libraries, archives, collecting valuables. 


The first and second divisions should 
remain indivisible, and course should 
given the third and fourth divi- 
sions students who have not passed 
the first and second divisions. 

The advantages cinematic depart- 
ment against isolated courses is, 
course, that much more detailed 
knowledge the subject could at- 
tained; the facilities doing practical 
work would infinitely better, the 
choice projected pictures much larger, 
the time for analyzing films and study- 


hardly seems necessary point out 
the general value the motion picture 
suggested curriculum evidence enough. 
Film courses, rightly conducted, are in- 
deed quite university learning 
themselves. Just the different scien- 
tific institutes and laboratories the uni- 
versities are working open new 
ways, the cinematic departments 
courses ought explore the motion pic- 
ture every phase and doing 
gradually create the demand for 
higher standard the cinema. Since the 
movies are the daily intellectual food 
the masses the American people, 
higher niveau them means creating 
higher cultural standard general. That 
why the writer believes that those 
institutions higher learning which are 
supposed educate the future leaders 
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ing apparatus much longer, the 
bility attaining valuable practical re- 
sults far more promising. 

Besides the preparation film de- 
partment new creative personalities 
for industrial activities, the production 
educational films for the use its own 
university other institutions learn- 
ing should fostered. matter 
fact, the writer’s opinion, most 
the educational and scientific films 
should made the film departments. 
The practical purpose producing doc- 
umentary films would then related 
excellent teaching material: producing 
ordered films would fact 
stantial part the curriculum the 
students cinematographic depart- 
ments. 


the nation, must much more for 
the teaching motion picture art and 
science. 

There general trend the edu- 
cational ideology the United States 
connect school and life closely 
possible. This healthy trend greatly in- 
fluences curricula and educational phi- 
losophy. seems all the more surprising 
that subject like the motion picture 
which has become part our life and 
has shaped the taste and ideals mil- 
lions, has not yet been considered 
worthy obligatory studies many 
American colleges and universities. 

the aim this article bring 
the attention forum influential 
and interested personalities this vital 
problem perhaps hasten the de- 
velopment somewhat and not lose 
too much time. 


LEAST among contemporary 
problems education the cur- 
rent strife between rival educational 
parties groups and accompanying con- 
fusion educational theory. would 
evidently highly advantageous, re- 
sources could found through which 
the present confusion 
theory might clarified. Such resources 
exist and have been applied successfully 
certain domains. They need 
utilized other cultural areas, includ- 
ing the one here considered. 

Theories are instances discourse, 
and, severally together they leave 
field confused, then clarification re- 
quires use some theory discourse 
which will adequate reveal and 
remedy the sources confusion the 
actual discourse that field. Not much 
help could expected, there were 
lacking theory discourse that su- 
perior definiteness and dependability 
the body theory examined. But, 
theory discourse relatively ad- 
vanced development, definiteness 
and dependability, then furnishes the 
initial and principal key for clearer and 
more effective discourse any area, and 
consequently for clarifying the situations 
with which the discourse deals.’ 


*See Morris Kenyon Review (Gam- 
bier, Ohio) Autumn, 1939; Britton, Com- 
munication, 1939. 

There were similar pioneer figures Europe 
early and even earlier than Peirce. 


Education and Unity Science 


Byrne 


* 39% 


theory theorizing, likely make 
important advances after there has been 
considerable progress theory such 
methods rough trial and error. 
But after has become advanced can 
point the way for progress theory 
general through making clear and defi- 
nite the sources effective and depend- 
able theory-making, far yet dis- 
covered. The great advances scien- 
tific theory characteristic the modern 
age furnished the occasion and some 
the means for the making major ad- 
vances theory discourse. These 
were slow coming, but radical ad- 
vances did occur the latter half the 
nineteenth century. fully modern 
stage development theory dis- 
course has finally been reached the 
twentieth century. Among American 
pioneers this development are Peirce, 
Dewey, and Mead,’ but the develop- 
ment whole has continued its ad- 
vance incorporating the results 
parallel and complementary work 
Great Britain, continental Europe, 
and again America. 

There can more than one theory 
discourse, just there can more 
than one theory psychology so- 
ciology. Nevertheless, there one 
theory discourse the sense what- 
ever known from all sources 
effective and dependable 
Again, different parts the theory 
discourse are not equally developed. 
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The most highly developed part 
that relating discourse the sci- 
entific cognitive type. The cognitive 
type especially important both its 
own account and because scientific 
cognitive ingredient usually enters into 
and presupposed the other forms 
discourse. this way, for reasons made 
clearer the next section, happens that 
the most direct path sources clarifi- 
cation for discourse general proba- 
bly through body resources currently 
passing under the name the Unity 
Science movement. 

this paper shall direct attention 
prominent educational parties the 
United States, and shall indicate rea- 
sons for belief that leaders these 
groups would well participate 
the Unity Science movement. 
not feasible discuss all the groups 
that might mentioned, shall select 
for examination the Science Educa- 
tion party, and Progressive Education. 
select the first because has for 
some years maintained ascendancy 
over American public school education, 
and the second because has become 
large and influential movement which 


“Unity Science movement” not 
the name single science but rather 
needed and convenient means 
referring certain area closely 
related interests, knowledge and fruit- 
ful ideas relating these interests, 
and the techniques through which they 
have been and can further promoted. 
Some these related interests and as- 
sociated resources are: (1) everything 
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aspires future ascendancy 
American education. The outlooks 
these two parties first sight appear 
irreconcilable, since the first considers 
that science enough and officially re- 
pudiates all philosophy, while the sec- 
ond takes especial pride the claim 
that its positions are built promi- 
nent contemporary philosophy. Never- 
theless, shall show that each 
these groups merely followed its avowed 
major motivation far enough would 
thereby carried into participation 
the Unity Science movement. 
shall try show that, leaders both 
parties advanced the point utilizing 
the resources this movement, the 
present sources conflict between them 
would dissolved, while further im- 
portant advantages would also gained. 

shall first indicate the meaning 
the Unity Science movement and its 
resources, second try show why 
would reasonable course for each 
the groups mentioned participate 
this movement, and third, assess the re- 
sults expected from adoption 
such course each these parties 
American Education. 


belonging what may called science 
science, (2) linguistic science the 
broadened scope somewhat recently at- 
tained, and the still wider theory sign 
phenomena, (3) the roles both science 
and language and signs the proc- 
esses civilization. 

The term “Unity Science,” aside 
from its slogan-like quality, has cer- 
tain propriety loose designation for 


for 
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the activities this movement, since 
science science, its concern with 
scientific processes, finds that progress 
scientific power and advances toward 
unification together. Furthermore, 
work characteristic this movement has 
produced important 
tions, and may expected produce 
more. The name applies the growing 
resources this general area, rather 
than special groups people. 
could, however, readily conjecture some 
these groups. Thus should expect 
that among the workers each the 
principal scientific fields there would 
some who are interested and versed 
the resources this general and inte- 
grated area. should have similar 
expectation regarding each the scien- 
tifically oriented philosophies, such 
American pragmatism and realism, Brit- 
ish realism and analytic philosophy, and 
the logical empiricism central Europe. 
These expectations are confirmed the 
facts. National boundaries prove bar- 
rier, since all the advanced countries, 
both large and small, have participating 
representation the movement, not- 
withstanding repressive political condi- 
tions some them. the United 
States actively represented one 
more departments every major uni- 
versity, and many lesser institutions. 

should expect, likewise, that pro- 
fessional devotees education would 
actively interested this movement, 
because its even obvious significance 
relation civilization whole. But 


Main stages the development the em- 
piricist tradition are sketched Morris 
Logical Positivism, Pragmatism and Scientific 
Empiricism, Paris (Hermann), 1937, pp. 56-64. 


here meet disappointment, for the 
educationists neither camp have ex- 
tended their interests the convergence 
tendencies which the present stage 
constitute the Unity Science move- 
ment. 

the history the Unity Science 
movement were written, like that 
many other cultural movements would 
back least Greek times for its 
different lines thought and tendencies 
which eventually converged. 
Among the strands would that 
(1) empirical and critical contrasted 
with speculative (2) natural 
science, (3) mathematical knowledge, 
(4) the science science, including 
logic, (5) linguistic science, (6) the 
changing conceptions mind, (7) the 
progress the understanding civili- 
zation culture. Yet, would the 
developments the modern age since 
the fifteen hundreds, that age which 
principally identified with scientific ad- 
vance, which would have the chief prom- 
inence the story, most all the nine- 
teenth and twentieth centuries, while the 
stage full maturity would reached 
only the twentieth century. 

the modern period, since the fifteen 
hundreds, find empirical science and 
mathematical science advancing new 
developments, side side. Empirical 
science any time draws the mathe- 
mathical procedures then available. Its 
progress thus conditioned and limited 
the state logico-mathematical sci- 
ence. Incidentally, its security can 
greater than that the logico-mathe- 
matical processes, that is, the reasoning 
processes which uses. Both kinds 
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science were long handicapped the 
absence suitable logic. The so-called 
Aristotelian logic (developed the pre- 
ceding tradition ancient and me- 
dieval times) could not serve, not be- 
cause was wrong, but because the situa- 
tions dealt with modern science and 
mathematics could not even repre- 
sented through the resources Aristo- 
telian logic. Even the very limited area 
covered the latter was not organized 
economical form, such char- 
acteristic modern mathematical and 
scientific work. The advances modern 
mathematics were brilliant, 
their logic far understood was 
uncertain the edifice whole lacked 
security, and the empirical science which 
depended the new mathematical 
processes could more secure the 
last analysis than they were. 

consequence, find the en- 
deavors nineteenth century mathe- 
maticians directed great degree 
toward attainment increase mathe- 
matical rigor, though without any 
diminution the exploration new 
territory. The successive stages marking 
increase mathematical rigor them- 
selves were steps the direction 
new logic. So, also, was the axiomatiza- 
tion movement, the significance which 
became apparent from the time the 
discovery non-Euclidean geometries. 
But the problem was attacked 
also directly with the aid the now 
highly developed mathematical 
esses and ideas, way which could 
not have occurred earlier time. 

Foreshadowed Leibniz, the first 
effective steps formulating modern 
logic were taken Boole about 1850. 
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There followed period slow prog- 
ress, which the American Peirce 
made important contributions. Finally 
the new logic attained its maturity the 
first volume Principia Mathematica 
Whitehead and Russell 
Meanwhile the standpoint axiomatics 
was being increasingly utilized vari- 
ous mathematical fields, and this prog- 
ress, together with the new logic, led 
into the modern era study founda- 
tions mathematics. this study, 
Hilbert, regarded many the great- 
est contemporary mathematician, has, 
with his associates, devoted most his 
lifetime activity. 

The putting mathematical founda- 
tions order contributed not only 
the security mathematics such, but 
also that the empirical sciences 
which utilize mathematical processes. 
Moreover, every science has the same 
need has mathematics look its 
own foundaticns. are now the 
period which the methods logical 
analysis and other resources already ap- 
plied foundation study mathematics 
are being similarly applied the major 
fields empirical science. Thus, science 
science has reached stage devel- 
opment comparison with which the 
notions the scientific enterprise 
even generation ago seem amateur- 
ish. 

worth noting that progress 
science science retarded needless 
misunderstandings and 
sight until serious consideration begins 
given the linguistic and symbolic 
factors scientific work. The perspec- 
tive over science which yields most clar- 
ity appears that which seen 
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linguistic activity.* The notion 
different levels phenomena with some 
capable being regarded emergent 
from others now familiar one, among 
them linguistic behavior, particular. 
conception what linguistic behavior 
is. complex process relation 
typically involving three kinds relata: 
first, the communicants, who are per- 
sons; second, the linguistic symbolic 
elements and combinations expres- 
sions; third, the non-linguistic events 
objects, which may include people and 
their acts, which are taken into account 
through the linguistic expressions. Scien- 
tific activity may seen this 
type, specialized toward production 
expressions and statements certain 
kind. 

Instead being incidental sub- 
sidiary the scientific enterprise the 
linguistic factors play strategic and 
crucial role. realize this must 
recognize that the linguistic symbolic 
system science not concerned merely 
with the function representing this 
that kind object situation, but 
also with the reasoning function which 
directive the whole enterprise. Any 
valid reasoning capable being made 
public. Science being 
operative, the reasoning science must 
communicable and open inspec- 
tion. Thus, necessity and fact, 
assumes linguistic form. 

this way science science makes 


“See Carnap first and third “Encyclo- 
pedia” monographs and fourth monograph 
Bloomfield. this Encyclopedia see Notes and 
References the end this paper. 

fourth Encyclopedia monograph 
Bloomfield. 


contact with the independent science 
which has interesting his- 
tory its own. Major stages its de- 
velopment belong the nineteenth and 
twentieth centuries. Its first triumphs 
were the guise historical science 
concerned with the Indo-European fam- 
ily languages, which fact dis- 
covered. Later, through the influence 
anthropology, extended its interests 
the astonishing variety language 
forms found the world, with varia- 
tions character which would not 
suspected long attention was con- 
fined languages closely akin our 
own, that is, those the Indo-Euro- 
pean family. The contact with science 
science led broadening least com- 
parable that which came from the an- 
thropological influence, though perhaps 
even greater. For contemporary linguis- 
tic science, though still usually conceived 
the earlier manner, may properly 
regarded including not only the study 
the “natural” languages which exist 
have existed the world, but the 
realm possible construction lan- 
guage systems well. The natural lan- 
guages developed essentially without in- 
telligent control direction, natural 
growths like forests, or, some would 
say, evolutionary manner. But 
ence has been compelled improve 
evolution, for certain that the scien- 
tific progress which has occurred could 
not have taken place science had had 
linguistic symbolic resources its 
disposal except those natural lan- 
guages such English. 

Scientific advance was conditioned 
artificializing language and systems 
symbolic procedure meet its special 
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needs. demanded the creation sci- 
entifically made linguistic media, instead 
depending the accidents “natu- 
ral” linguistic growth. the same time 
the new and artificial systems linguis- 
tic symbolic procedure characteristic 
science are not divorced from natural 
language something apart and unre- 
lated. the contrary, since our “natu- 
ral” “intuitive” ways thinking are 
tied initially with the accidents 
natural languages, the door between the 
two constantly kept open. fact, 
has been through the study and develop- 
ment the scientifically made languages 
science that have been enabled 
understand better the logical defects and 
limitations our vernacular languages 
and language usage. broad sense, 
the linguistic science today con- 
cerned with linguistic media both the 
natural and also the artificial sci- 
entifically made kinds. Its historical sec- 
tion thus paralleled another branch 
which may viewed fundamen- 
tal sense experimental. 

From the ever increasing influence 
science other spheres culture 
and civilization generally, individuals 
interested science must concerned 
not only with its internal character 
activity but also more widely with its 
pervasive relations extending through- 
out the fabric civilization. becomes 
apparent that any civilization culture 
has scientific core, the state develop- 
ment which large measure condi- 
tions and limits the stage advance- 
ment the civilization whole. 

The linguistic standpoint is, however, 


Morris the Kenyon Review 
article mentioned above. 
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broader than that science, for lan- 
guage has other functions possibilities 
use besides the cognitive. Thus, there 
are various types discourse, which 
the scientific cognitive only 
However, the number fundamental 
functions language probably small, 
and among these the cognitive has cer- 
tain primacy. Linguistic factors play 
great role not only the scientific en- 
terprise but wide variety cultural 
spheres. The processes civilization 
are closely involved with linguistic be- 
havior. this fact which facilitates 
the highly character civi- 


lization the present and enables 


grow cumulatively higher levels 
elaboration over centuries time. Ef- 
fectiveness and ultimate productivity 
the various forms charac- 
teristic civilization depend great 
measure the quality the linguistic 
symbolic processes. 

Seemingly, the linguistic factors per- 
tain only the public, intersubjective, 
and features civilization. 
Important these are, back them all 
the more fundamental private sub- 
jective experience each individual. 
While this true, understanding 
human experience requires realization 
the extent which, the one hand, 
the private, individual experience and 
development socially conditioned, de- 
termined, and sustained; while, the 
other hand, affords needed checks, 
controls, and sources initiative for the 
and public activities. This 
relation either direction actualized 
through the linguistic media commu- 
nication. 

Moreover, can generalize the con- 
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cept language, wide is, the 
still wider concept sign phenomena 
symbolism not confined its use 
social intercommunication. The inner 
mental life the individual consists es- 
sentially utilizing signs (ideas) for 
actualities which may absent, for 
recombinations conceived possibilities. 
Language the special case signs 
made public. Thus, the private residue 
which left when abstract the public 
and linguistically mediated phenomena 
civilization still fundamentally sem- 
sign-using; indeed, tends 
largely assume the same linguistic 
forms which the individual habitu- 
ated through social intercourse. Mor- 
ris has suggested, the concept the sign 
seems not unlikely assume the impor- 
tance for theory the social, humanistic, 
and cultural realms which the concept 
the cell has for biological the concept 
the atom for physical theory. 

Science can not fail affect philosoph- 
ical thought. Especially this the case 
the modern period which science 
has played its greatest historic role. This 
effect may expected the greater 
when attain stage such that 
the present generation the scientific 
knowledge science and language. 
The revolt from more speculative types 
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philosophy and the rise what 
may call scientifically oriented philoso- 
phies generation ago familiar story. 
The the scientifically ori- 
ented philosophies with one another and 
with advancing science science was 
bound come increasing degree 
recognition. The stronger the scien- 
tific motivation becomes 
phies, the closer are they brought into 
articulation with the scientific enterprise 
proper, and thereby also with one an- 
other. 

have now reached stage con- 
scious and intentional be- 
tween the workers the various 
sciences among themselves and the ad- 
herents the scientifically oriented 
philosophies different countries. The 
name “Unity Science movement” has 
been adopted characterize this stage 
codperation. The media contact and 
codperation are found the focal region 
which have sketched science sci- 
ence, linguistic and semiotic science, and 
the available knowledge the role 
scientific, linguistic, and semiotic factors 
civilization. The existing and continu- 
ously developing knowledge, ideas, tech- 
niques, and results this focal region 
are what meant when speak the 
resources the Unity Science move- 
ment. 


The rival educational parties which 
are considering, viz. the Science 
Education group and the Progressive 


second Encyclopedia monograph 
Morris. 

See second paragraph Notes and References 
below. 


Education group, now stand, were, 
the portals the Unity Science 
movement. The doors are opening wider 
through the fact that the resources 
this movement have reached new stage 
would reasonable policy for adher- 
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ents Science Education enter in- 
the Unity Science movement and 
make its resources their own. 

First, they are set good example 
the workers other sciences. this 
time, each the major scientific fields 
represented the Unity Science 
movement, though some for longer 
time than others and greater numbers 
the more highly developed sciences 
which are most 
sented. According all other sciences 
come participate increasingly the 
Unity Science movement, going 
harder for educational science 
remain unaffected explain its posi- 
tion aloofness. 

just according any science be- 
comes more “scientific” that forced 
concern itself with such matters 
the science science deals with. 
true that the adherents any one sci- 
ence can attack these problems quite in- 
dependently. But they they are 
likely become aware that many 
these problems face other sciences 
well, and that great deal fact al- 
ready known about them. The existing 
knowledge this kind belongs sci- 
ence science, and central among 
its resources. 

The anomaly that even the ablest 
educational scientists have far held 
aloof from the converging tendencies 
which have long enough been shaping 
the Unity Science movement may 
due part misconceptions and 
emotional colorings which they have 
come attach certain vernacular 
terms. They may have the impression 
that the ideas referred those 
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science science are not scientific but 
speculative ideas. Actual acquaintance 
with contemporary science science, 
however, would reveal that existing 
special science exceeds the science sci- 
ence scientific rigor. Since the latter 
starts with whatever the most advanced 
special sciences have ascertained regard- 
ing their own sources scientific rigor, 
and utilizes this knowledge its own 
further development, easily under- 
standable that this should the case. 

Some have unfavorable emotional pre- 
possessions associated with the vague 
vernacular word “philosophy.” These 
may assured that entrance into the 
Unity Science movement, while 
certainly affords excellent approach 
from which consider philosophical 
problems, does not commit them the 
adoption any one philosophical stand- 
point, nor the elaboration any 
philosophical position all unless they 
wish so. their preference of- 
ficially continue eschew all “philoso- 
phy,” they can restrict themselves en- 
tirely utilization those resources 
the Unity Science movement which 
are purely scientific the usual sense. 
true that scientific endeavor al- 
ways involves philosophical assumptions, 
this would apply science science 
only the same ways and the same 
degree the case any special sci- 
ence. 

One the chief reasons why adher- 
ents Science Education have need 
resort resources the Unity 
Science movement connects itself with 
the sciences which Science Educa- 
tion accustomed draw auxiliaries. 
may refer especially the social 
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sciences, other than history. The general 
impression given that here scien- 
tific source which education can draw 
with confidence, thereby securing an- 
swers many educational questions, 
perhaps including all those chief im- 
portance. But there hardly hint 
the stage development, the ade- 
quacy scientific quality those sci- 
ences. Yet, their utilization people 
professing scientific attitude surely re- 
quires critical dealing with them. 
well known, and not least the social 
scientists themselves, that the progress 
these sciences far some ways 
disappointing, and that much what 
passes under their name does not repre- 
sent the scientific enterprise its best. 
Criteria for the critical utilization so- 
cial science materials are found 
the existing science science. Efforts 
now going within the social sciences 
put their scientific house better or- 
der fall, important extent, within 
science science. Similar questions arise 
connection with the rival psycholo- 
gies, with psychiatry, etc. The extent 
which psychologists are entering into 
the Unity Science movement im- 
pressive, but not clear that the edu- 
cational psychologists are yet affected. 

contrast the antiphilosophical 
educationists, some adherents educa- 
tional science have this time reached 
different attitude toward philosophical 
questions. They are aware that they 


Professor Breed has attempted ar- 
ticulation with realism (Education and the New 
Realism, 1939); fear that this mainly 
adaptation “not new” phase realism, 
though this fault, one, less pronounced 
than the parallel case the Progressives, dis- 
cussed the next section. 


need make their own philosophical 
position explicit, that they can oppose 
effective defense against any hostile 
philosophical barrage. will hardly 
feasible for them originate self-sus- 
taining general philosophy their own, 
but search might reveal some well de- 
veloped and articulate philosophy which 
would turn out accord with their 
basic beliefs and attitudes. would 
probably found somewhere among 
the various scientifically 
losophies their present stage devel- 
opment. All the scientifically 
vated philosophies different countries 
the Unity Science movement. Any 
one these would probably found 
capable successful articulation with 
the Science Education standpoint, 
were desired extend the latter more 
broadly some philosophical direction. 
Science Education people can, they 
wish, take over some scientifically ori- 
ented philosophy other than the one 
which the Progressive Education party 
has adopted its the other 
hand, the Progressives have monopo- 
the philosophical standpoint 
their choice, which shall here ap- 
ply the general name pragmatist. 
While there are important alternatives 
open them, any Science Education 
people who prefer proceed within 
framework pragmatist philosophy can 
perfectly well so. This would not au- 
tomatically transform them into Pro- 
gressives. The characteristics date 
the Progressive Education movement 
are not necessary consequences 
outlook belonging philosophical prag- 
matism. They are traits which historic 
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accident happened derived osten- 
sibly from this source. But many quite 
different and often opposed characteris- 
tics might equally well have been de- 
veloped from this point departure. 
Dewey’s repeated criticisms Progres- 
sive indiscretions are direct evidence 
Pragmatism too rich and pro- 
tean its possibilities confined 
what any special brand Progressivism 
has made it. 

The most important reason why Sci- 
ence Education people have need 
bring the resources the Unity 
Science movement within their range 
interests lies their failure attain 
breadth outlook commensurate with 
responsibilities assumed. the Science 
Education group confined their ac- 
tivity investigation chosen empiri- 
cal problems, they would liable 
just criticism regards restriction 
view, for any group desirous devel- 
oping science can demarcate territory 
wide narrow, just they prefer. 
However, the Science Education peo- 
ple have from the beginning played 
second role. Through school surveys, 
through claiming the right train the 
public school leaders, and other ways, 
they have undertaken advise and 
guide the public schools every edu- 
cational question. They thereby assumed 
responsibility for taking account 
everything which relevant any im- 
portant degree education. 

Their efforts have been more ade- 
quately grounded matters relating 


his recent volume Experience and Edu- 
cation (1938). 
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the student pole education, much 
less relation the other major 
pole the educational process, the pole 
evident interest the social sciences. 
And they have been most successful 
dealing with what may called the 
elementary cultural initiation intended 
for and required the population 
whole, but much less successful rela- 
tion the problem producing the 
educated class distinguished from the 
general population. Accordingly, the 
needed broadening interests and com- 
petence for the Science Education 
group relate especially the civiliza- 
tion cultural pole education and 
the problem producing the educated 
class contemporary society. 

This remark would equally per- 
haps even more relevant the case 
the Progressive Education party, and 
may therefore defer fuller discus- 
sion until have examined into the 
position the Progressive Education 
group. will suffice for the moment 
indicate that initiation into civiliza- 
tion, suitable general education in- 
tended produce the educated class 
which exercise leadership civiliza- 
tion, requires for its planning 
mate contact with the best sources 
insight into the major processes civili- 
zation. The most fundamental these 
processes are especially the scientific, and 
the linguistic the broad sense, and the 
best sources insight relation these 
are found contemporary science 
science and linguistic science, which are 
the area focal interest the Unity 
Science movement. 
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Turning Progressive Education, 
recall that this intended its ad- 
herents apply the tenets promi- 
nent general philosophy. This philoso- 
phy one among the scientifically 
oriented philosophies which revolted 
against the reigning speculative philoso- 
phies generation ago favor 
new developments intended 
much closer affiliation with the spirit 
modern science. the present time all 
these scientifically oriented philoso- 
phies are active participation the 
Unity Science movement, and more 
than one them has made major con- 
tributions it. The strange fact that 
Progressive has not yet been carried into 
this current requires some explaining. 

scientifically oriented philosophy con- 
templates can only adaptation 
the stage science which has then been 
reached. particular, can only 
adapted existing science science, 
though true that may actively help 
make this over, through the advanc- 
ing new ideas. The science science 
today not the same was gene- 
ration ago. The adherents the scien- 
tifically motivated philosophies have not 
been unaware this, and these philoso- 
phies have progressively altered, partly 
contributing ideas utilizable for new- 
science science, partly taking 
account advances science science 
for which each, the individual case, 
was not responsible. 


second Encyclopedia monograph 
Morris. 


Pragmatist philosophy is, accordingly, 
not stationary. has far continued 
process development, fact equal- 
true the cognate forms scientifi- 
cally oriented philosophy. For our 
purpose distinguish two historic 
stages pragmatism, besides fore- 
stage. 

being the forerunner pragmatist phi- 
losophy. Peirce sensed the vast impor- 
tance sign phenomena and may 
plausibly regarded the founder 
modern semiotic science the wide 
distinguished major dimen- 
sions semiotic phenomena which can 
still substance followed, and which 
point major types semiotic func- 
tion. Here are standpoint more 
general than that ordinary linguistics, 
but one which applicable and ex- 
emplified linguistic phenomena the 
usual sense. “semiotic” reserved 
name for the whole field such phe- 
nomena, the principal distinguished di- 
mensions may called the pragmatical 
(in special sense), the semantical, and 
the syntactical. The first refers the re- 
lation signs their users, the second 
the relation signs the objects, 
events, situations designated de- 
noted, and the third the relations 
signs among themselves which result 
from their use together systematic 
process. 

What shall here regard the old- 
stage pragmatism proper, that is, 
the pragmatism subsequent most 
Peirce’s work, selected group in- 
terests motivations which have be- 
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come familiar and need not cata- 
logued and devoted itself largely 
the exploitation and development 
this chosen group taken team 
their interrelations with one another. 
The notion the sign idea entering 
into behavior and raising that behavior 
higher level perhaps held the cen- 
tral position this group interests. 
Thus, Dewey retained the semiotic 
frame thought Peirce, though not 
necessarily his terminology, and was es- 
pecially concerned with the pragmatical 
dimension, and through this also with 
the semantical. there was initially any 
tendency too much individualize semi- 
otic ideational phenomena, this was 
fully offset the work Mead and 
Dewey himself turning increasingly 
emphasis the social sources in- 
telligent behavior. The older heroic, 
perhaps shall some time say the 
classical stage, pragmatism was con- 
cerned with the development and de- 
fense its own positions and the 
exploitation its own chosen ideas. 
the atmosphere controversy which 
pragmatism itself helped precipitate, 
not surprising, if, the whole, 
there was lack completely 
open mind possible sources wis- 
dom other than its own, and, particu- 
lar, the significance parallel de- 
velopments occurring the same period 
the part other scientifically ori- 
ented philosophies. the fully rounded 
program projected Peirce, the part 
relating the syntactical dimension was 
largely left abeyance. 

For identification these ideas Feld- 
man’s The Philosophy John Dewey (1934) 
may consulted. See also The Philosophy 


John Dewey, edited Schilpp (1939). 
Mind and the World Order, preface (p. vii). 
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the time which the older he- 
roic pragmatism was engaged work- 
ing out the implications its chosen as- 
sumptions, other scientifically motivated 
philosophies were not standing idle. The 
British school currently passing under 
the name analytic philosophy, as- 
sociation with and building recent 
decades work mathematical science, 
effect inaugurated one the major 
advances the history thought. 
general terms, this amounted the ma- 
turing the science syntactics, 
which Peirce his time had already 
made permanent contributions, while 
important progress was also made to- 
ward increased semantical clarity. the 
second and present stage which may 
call new pragmatism, pragmatist phi- 
losophy arrived recognition the 
fact that there was need being 
blind the importance contributions 
intellectual progress the first mag- 
nitude that happened achieved out- 
side its own circle. saw that the at- 
tainment developed syntactics 
fully mature form was needed com- 
plementation the work the first 
stage pragmatism, and means 
alien the pragmatist interest, since 
meant return and continuation 
the more balanced program Peirce. 
Referring directly the work the 
British school, the American neo-prag- 
matist Lewis said 1929: “Who- 
ever has followed the developments 
logistic and mathematical theory the 
last quarter-century can hardly fail 
convinced that the consequences 
these must 

Already the same writer, although pri- 
marily interested systematic philoso- 
phy, had 1918 published critical 
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the development the re- 
sources date what have referred 
syntactics, incidentally making 
more generally known the work 
Peirce this specific field, which the 
older pragmatism had neglected con- 
tinue. The propriety for any scientifically 
oriented philosophy serious con- 
cern with the syntactical dimension con- 
nects with the fact that the directive role 
the scientific enterprise played 
the syntactical, more familiar ter- 
minology the logico-mathematical proc- 
esses. 

From about 1922 what was first 
wider exploitation the British re- 
sources began ambitious scale 
Central Europe under the name even- 
tually logical This name 
was intended mark acceptance the 
fact that experience must the source 
our knowledge the world, while 
the logico-mathematical processes play 
the directive role any quest 
edge scientific quality. Thus, re- 
ally represents position which does not 
need identified with any limited 
geographical reference. The program 
was devoted further development 
the resources logical analysis and con- 
struction (the importance which had 
been notably signalized 
work), their wider application scien- 


Survey Symbolic Logic. 

*See Black’s introduction (and also the 
author’s introduction) Carnap’s The Unity 
Science (1934), which, however, not deal 
with later tendencies the Vienna group, nor 
refer other central European work. 

Essentially stands for the use certain 
highly effective techniques, which have historically 
led from one position another through in- 
crease knowledge, and so, the case 
pragmatism and the analytic philosophy, not 
identified with the views held during 
particular temporal phase. 


tists throughout the whole realm sci- 
ence, and insistence the essential 
unity the scientific enterprise. The 
syntactical and the semantical dimen- 
sions have been especially cultivated, in- 
volving the most advanced scientific 
work that has yet been done either, 
and considerably accounting for the pres- 
ent increased awareness the impor- 
tance language. Thinkers quite di- 
verse points view outside this group 
have repeatedly suggested that central 
European logical empiricism represents 
the most fundamental and incisive gen- 
eral thought our time, and that which 
most reckoned with the future 
science and Regarded 
scientifically oriented philosophy, 
stands closer science than any other 
philosophy. Some would prefer con- 
sider that purely and solely scientif- 
ic, and not philosophy philosophy 
anything different from science. While 
wholly independent American 
observe the many essential coincidences 
view semantical issues, and the 
fact that many pragmatic presupposi- 
tions are made matter course 
the European group, though the prag- 
matical dimension has not been explored 
the measure which characterizes the 
American work. 

The fact certain alliance between 
American pragmatism and democratic 
social theory interestingly paralleled 
historic affiliations the European 
movement with Continental liberalism. 
American pragmatism has need 
complementation developments best 
represented most recently (pre-Hit- 
ler) central Europe, can equally 
said that, philosophy, central Euro- 
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pean logical empiricism has need 
complementation such American prag- 
matism can New pragmatism 
the sense the philosophical prag- 
matism today avails itself the exist- 
ing resources scientifically oriented 
philosophy and science science, re- 
gardless the historical accidents 
their origin, whether American, British, 
continental European. These are per- 
haps the three principal strands which 
have given body what now call 
the Unity Science movement, al- 
though the scientifically 
losophies other regions are similarly 
represented. Here are viewing the 
Unity Science movement philo- 
sophical perspective, since our concern 
the moment with philosophy. But the 
itself 
grounded the scientific codperation 
tion between scientists and philosophers 
alike. 

Progressive Education owed its in- 
ception American pragmatism its 
older heroic era. While has not 
failed take various new ideas from 
time time, far its basic philosophy 
concerned has not moved forward 
the broadened outlook the actually 
contemporary pragmatist philosophy. 
would seem reasonable expecta- 
tion that the educational pragmatists, 
which what the Progressive Education 
group conceive themselves be, should 
fall into step with the contemporary 
philosophical pragmatists. Such natural 


International Congress Philosophy (or the same 
reprinted his Logical Positivism, Pragmatism 
and Scientific Empiricism, Paris, 1937, pp. 22-30). 
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course would lead them avail them- 
selves the wider outlook and deeper 
insights into processes civilization as- 
sociated with the Unity Science move- 
ment. 

The last remark may remind that 
the principal argument addressed the 
Science Education group has similar 
applicability for the Progressive Educa- 
tion group. the case this group, 
also, their principal interest and success 
has had with the student pole 
education, although with different ap- 
proach and emphasis from that charac- 
teristic the Science Education 
group. They have had less success do- 
ing justice the civilization pole the 
educational process. There evidence 
increasing interest this direction, 
especially terms controversial so- 
cial issues. But from the standpoint 
civilization these issues are the nature 
disturbed waves the surface. They 
become more intelligible the basis 
deeper understanding the funda- 
mental processes civilization. 
must enter into the latter, wish 
more than superficial equipment even 
for dealing with the selected issues. 

Similarly, the Progressive Education 
group has been more successful rela- 
tion the elementary cultural initiation 
intended for the population general, 
but has not addressed itself seriously 
the problem producing the educated 
class our society. From the standpoint 
the Progressive Education group 
even somewhat heretical refer 
educated class distinction from the 
general population. The education the 
general population has its own impor- 
tance, and needs defense. But, unless 
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prepared deny facts, must admit 
that the general population does not and 
never will coincide with the educated 
class. highly important the fur- 
ther advance civilization and even 
its maintenance that should take very 
seriously the problem providing the 
best facilities can for the production 
our educated class, and that should 
our guard against any tendencies 
toward allowing the education intended 
produce our educated class gravi- 
tate toward the level the merely 
“popularized” forms which may 
suitable enough for the elementary cul- 
tural initiation intended for the people 
whole. The educated class, who are, 
directing the further course civiliza- 
need initiation into civilization and 
its resources quite different order 
from the elementary cultural initiation 
which may suffice given time for 
the general population. Most the 
years the general education intended 
produce our educated class occur 
the public school environment, the 
problem cannot simply passed along 
the universities. 

Planning for the more adequate ini- 
tiation into civilization which con- 


have tried show that, the 
Science Education group and the Pro- 
gressive Education group each pursued 
its own major motivation far enough, 
both would brought into Unity Sci- 
ence territory. The Science Education 
group have stopped outside from insuf- 
ficient interest the scientific enterprise, 


stitute the general education our edu- 
cated class requires the closest contacts 
can achieve with the fundamental 
processes civilization. From the in- 
sights into civilization which now 
possess evident, first, that there 
central scientific core culture, and, 
second, that the cultural processes 
all spheres and not merely the scien- 
tific, the linguistic and semiotic factors 
have importance hard realize fully 
and almost impossible exaggerate. 
other words, the concepts most essen- 
tial the understanding civilization 
are largely those pertaining scientific 
activity and language and sign phe- 
nomena. For such understanding 
civilization now possible would 
necessary resort science sci- 
ence and linguistic and semiotic sci- 
ence their contemporary stage de- 
velopment. undertake utilization 
these resources aid connection 
with the civilization pole education 
would enter into participation 
the Unity Science movement. While 
such course would indispensable 
serious planning with respect the gen- 
eral education intended for our educated 
class, would not without relevance 
also the elementary cultural initiation 
intended for the population whole. 


for greater interest would lead them 
contact with the contemporary stage 
science science and more explicit 
realization and utilization the rela- 
tions between science, civilization, and 
education. That the Progressive Educa- 
tion party have similarly stopped out- 
side can only attributed case 
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arrested development which they 
have lost contact with the growing prag- 
matist philosophy, which they profess 
accept their basic guide. enough 
the abler members both groups en- 
tered into the resources the Unity 
Science movement, there would still 
wholesome differences view and spe- 
cial interest, for the Unity Science 
movement, whether scientific philo- 
sophical, stands for absolutism 
stereotyping views; but they would 
brought upon ground mutual 
understanding and Each 
group could better see and appraise its 
own role and characteristic contribution 
well those the other groups, 
and their minds would not closed 
still further options. They could 
acquire common language which 
discuss their issues, 
tion essential distinctions types and 
functions discourse, and immunize 
themselves against the confusions edu- 
cational thought which, like those so- 
cial thought more generally, are precipi- 
tated when one mode discourse mas- 
querades another. 

possibly still greater gain ex- 
pected from entrance the two groups 
into the Unity Science movement 
would the bridging the real “great 
divide” between educationists what- 
ever camp and the people with compe- 
tent technical understanding the dif- 


*See Morris the Kenyon Review 
article previously mentioned. 

Some these points application are men- 
tioned the School and Society and Journal 
Unified Science articles cited the beginning 
the Notes and References appended this paper. 
Applications one important educational prob- 
lem are treated the writer Philosophy 
Science, Vol. VII (April 1940) pp. 241ff. 
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ferent sectors civilization, that is, the 
specialists the various fields. The ac- 
tive contributors the Unity Science 
movement are not group apart from 
the scientists the special fields, but 
essentially voluntary selection from 
among the latter, namely, those inter- 
ested the deeper understanding 
their own activity its broader re- 
lations civilization. primarily the 
sciences, the name would suggest, 
which have common links through the 
Unity Science movement. But, part- 
through the linguistic interest already 
essential science sciencse, the move- 
ment its broader aspects connects 
with the arts and humanities well, 
ways which seem destined increas- 
ingly developed, and for which the aid 
the philosophical participants will 
especially 

Furthermore, the resources the 
Unity Science movement would 
cability wide range specific edu- 
cational problems, including some the 
most Here have had 
content ourselves with pointing out their 
more obvious bearings understand- 
ing the processes civilization, 
matter which presumably should 
first concern all educational groups. 
However, for full application educa- 
tional problems the hitherto unused 
techniques characteristic the Unity 
Science movement, individuals will have 
enlisted education departments 
who are, present, acquainted with 
American education and the work spe- 
cialists education, but who addition 
have adequate technical training the 
new resources. The presence education 
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departments such individuals would 
also contribute toward resolution the 
conflicts among educationists, 
ward maintaining bridges with the vari- 
ous aspects civilization reflected 
the special disciplines. Here new 
goal for graduate schools education. 
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cussed the writer the fifth Interna- 
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gards British writers consult Ayer 
Actes Congrés International Phi- 
losophie Scientifique (Paris: Hermann, 
1938) VIII, 53-67, and, regards Ameri- 
can writers, Morris Erkenntnis, 
Vol. (1935) 195-198, 142-150. 
symbolic logic virtually complete bibliogra- 
phy its date given Church 
Journal Symbolic Logic, Vol. (1936) 
No. 

International Congresses for the Unity 
Science have been held annually since 1935, 
and were preceded earlier conferences 
international except name. The Encyclo- 
pedia project outgrowth the Con- 
gress activities. 


The program the First International Congress the Philosophy 
Science (Paris, 1935) considered the following topics: unity 
science, logic and mathematics, pseudo-problems, definition and ex- 
perience, protocol propositions, language and logic, induction, prob- 
ability, semantics, psychology and sociology, history logic, logic and 
theory groups. 
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Give Hill! 


must live with the hills, they rolling and low, 
the highest mountains and capped with pure snow! 


For love well hill that verdant with grass, 
That whispers springtime o’er pass. 


And thrill sweet ecstasy lifts heart 
When climb rock cliff its tip-topmost part. 


steadfast that its brute strength can lean. 


Let live with the hills! spirits are low 
They will lift heart with the sunset’s last glow. 


And when from hillcrest look all around 
From place advantage scorn the low ground. 


And then too proud become, and too vain, 
the foot mountain I’m humble again. 


Oh, give height! will match every mood, 
Keep joyful and sane, and hopeful and good. 
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Transportation, said, civiliza- 
tion. The history the road not 
only romance transport, but in- 
volves record the growth civ- 
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The Romans were the great road builders before the Christian era. They began 
the construction the Appian Way, which was the most celebrated all be- 
cause its grandeur, 312 B.C. The Roman roads England are still use 
and many have been repaved since 1920. Engraving Picart. 


The continental system well-built roads made the Roman Empire possible. 
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Axe and rope men are leading the way and clearing the path 
for the pavers who have brought measure comfort their 
task the form stools. The road surface heavy 
block stone. The painting Flemish artist, preserved the 
Royal Library, Brussels. 


eter, use during the construction highway 
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Ogilby’s wheel 


England. From the title page John, Ogilby’s 


Engraving, 1698. 
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ENGLAND, 
NINETEENTH CENTURY 


Lithograph Walker 
from Costumes Yorkshire, 
1840 


The description this print gives 
clear picture road conditions 
England over 100 years ago: “As 
gravel not general plentiful, ex- 
cept the coast, the roads York- 
shire are usually made stone, which 
abounds almost every part the 
country. brought large pieces 
from the quarry and thrown from the carts the roadside convenient distances where re- 
pair necessary. Men are employed afterwards break and spread it, here represented. 
times like these when machinery applied with profit and advantage almost every pur- 
pose agriculture and trade, must matter surprise that machines have yet been 
invented and used for breaking stone for the road. They would not only improve the roads, 
but great saving time, trouble, and expense.” 


Tue Srreer 
From engraving 1698 


One the first European 
cities introduce street “plas- 
tering,” paving was then 
called, was Nuremberg, Ger- 
many, 1368. Plastered 
streets were rare antiquity. 
According Josephus’ re- 
port, Solomon built 
tered street through Jeru- 
salem the great temple. 
Alexandria plastered street 
feet wide was found, and 
the ruins Pompeii revealed 
such thoroughfare about 
feet wide. Note the wheel- 
barrow, ram and_ breaking 
tool that early day. 
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Due the lamentable con- 
ditions the roads, coaches 
were crawling along 
uncomfortably pace. 
Physical conditions travel 
were extremely bad and pas- 
sengers arrived their desti- 
nations completely shaken up. 
Personal safety was 
means assured the roads 
eenth Century. Danger was 
everywhere, and the mail 
coach was constantly harassed 
highwaymen. 


ADVENTURES THE HIGHWAY 


Chinese freight train traveling the Nankow Pass, leading 
the Great Wall China. Woodcut, 1873. 
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“What are you doing there, 
Charlotte?” 


taking the pavings 
home, for afraid they 
might make barricades 
it »” 


The brief conversation above the artist’s explanation this lithograph 
1850. doubtless had mind the French Revolution 1848, during which 
the revolutionists raided the streets that were being macadamized and made the 
staunchest barricades with the paving blocks. Road paving-blocks are today 
being used for barricades and other military purposes many arenas World 


War II. 


Tue Santa 

From engraving 1845 
The earliest roads began trails that were trodden out the feet men and 
animals. the United States the roads, and even the railroads, follow the In- 
dian trails. their turn, the Indians followed the tracks that had been beaten 
out the countless buffalo herds. “The buffalo,” says Hulbert his 
Historic Highways America, “because his sagacious selection the most 
sure and most direct courses, has influenced the routes trade and travel the 
white race much possibly influenced the course the Indians earlier 
days.” 
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TURNPIKE 


This the type road from which the word “turnpike” originated. The view shown 
the engraving 1788 from Bushongo Tavern, five miles from Yorktown, Virginia. 
When was desired shut off travel this road, long poles which spikes had 
been imbedded, were thrown across it. When traffic was open, the spikes were turned 
away the road side. From “turned spikes” came “turnpike.” 


Daniel Boone (1735-1820) shown here leading band 
pioneers through the Majestic Cumberland Gap. The trails 
used the early settlers formed the basis for the intricate sys- 
tem modern roads and highways, the arteries commerce. 


DANIEL BOONE 
BAND 
PIONEERS INTO THE 
WESTERN COUNTRY 


ainted about 1851 
Caleb Bingham 


ourtesy Washington 
University, St. Louis 


Roaps” 
this statue indicates, the lithographer Cham (1819-1879) did 
not think too highly John Loudon McAdam, whose work 
road builder brought the word “macadamize” our lan- 
guage. McAdam, who has been called “the Giant Roads,” 
was born 1756 Ayr, Scotland. made his fortune the 
United States and then returned Scotland, where put into 
successful practice his theory that roads should constructed 
crushed stone. 1827 was appointed Surveyor General 
roads. His books road building became standard works. 
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Democracy and Higher Education 


MANY colleges and universities to- 

day the practice administer 
what are generally known “entrance 
examinations” entering students and 
accept only those who make scores above 
certain point. Other institutions place 
the new student what amounts 
probation for time, during which 
demonstrate whether possesses those 
characteristics, mental 
which are deemed necessary for success- 
ful achievement college. still other 
campuses, where the actual elimination 
other grounds, apt true that 
standardized intelligence tests reveal the 
percentile ranking the student body 
somewhat lower than that stu- 
dents institutions where the practice 
elimination carried on, fact which 
provides occasion for much weeping and 
wailing and gnashing teeth the 
part the faculty. 

must admitted, course, that 
these practices are not common 
they once were. For example, entrance 
examination standards are being con- 
siderably liberalized many places and 
the percentage students being elim- 
inated each semester not large 
once was. Whether this change atti- 
tude has been motivated realization 
the defects the old system 
economic considerations question the 
writer will not attempt answer here, 


but whatever the cause may the fact 
remains that the number students 
eliminated account low grades has 
decreased recent years. the other 
hand, however, there still plenty 
evidence indicate that the colleges and 
universities this country are regarded 
many constituting aristocracy 
brains, which has little regard 
for those individuals who have not been 
fortunately endowed intellectually. 
the writer this attitude seems 
open criticism several fronts. 

the first place, all this concern for 
the intellectual status the students 
with whom deal the college and 
university appears involve totally 
unwarranted assumption, namely, that 
students exist for the benefit these 
institutions rather than the institutions 
for the benefit the students. have 
been concerned with the preservation 
the hallowed sanctity the univer- 
sity institution that have quite 
lost our concern for the welfare the 
student many cases. aristocracy 
brains must preserved the college 
campus any cost, even though 
doing our obligations society only 
half rather fully requited! Apparently, 
has occurred only relatively few 
students this problem that the intel- 
lectual status college student body 
not necessarily condition which 
judgment has passed, but rather 
serves define the function the col- 
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lege training that particular group 
persons, and indicate the lines along 
which the faculty ought bend its ef- 
forts carrying out that function. 
Presumably live democratic 
society, one the fundamental tenets 
which that every person entitled 
step further and state that the very per- 
petuation our democratic society de- 
pends, among other things, upon our 
ability get the mass people use 
the fullest extent the educational fa- 
cilities that have been provided for 
them. The advancement civilization 
depends basically upon the broadening 
the educational foundation our so- 
tion suited the needs and demands 
the less intelligent well the more 
intelligent members the group. 
one more firmly convinced this fact 
than the informed educator. But too 
frequently his conviction this matter 
would appear more abstract than 
concrete. gives lip service the 
idea, but, with the erection barriers 
discourage the less competent indi- 
viduals from coming college, his ac- 
tions appear belie his words. Intel- 
lectual conviction sufficient. 
Democracy is, very real sense, 
race between education and catastrophe, 
and that education must hold out oppor- 
tunities for training, the limit 
their capacity, the less capable well 
the more capable members society. 
has already been pointed out, there 
nothing very startling about any 
these statements. Most educators would 
apree their truth quite readily, but, 
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they sometimes point out, the 
found that phrase, “to the limit 
their capacity.” Less 
viduals are refused admittance col- 
lege, contended, because they have 
already reached the limit their capac- 
ity absorb education and therefore 
are quite unable profit college 
training. attempt educate them 
further waste the faculty’s time, 
well theirs, and entrance standards 
are nothing more than frank recog- 
nition the undeniable fact that men 
are not born equal point mental 
capacity. They vary widely this re- 
spect and only the more intelligent 
who are capable profiting from col- 
lege education. 

Implicit within such statements 
these, however, would seem the 
“college education.” the term inter- 
preted mean instruction philosophy 
and the classics, some, then 
probably true that the less intelligent 
will derive little benefit from such 
pedagogy. If, the other hand, 
taken mean systematized training 
advance that which offered the 
secondary school, without any particular 
presupposition the nature that 
training, then would appear that 
may hold the promise benefits the 
less well the more intelligent. The 
latter definition admittedly rather 
broad one, but the writer’s opinion 
attempting fit the idea into nar- 
rower mold. 

One advantage the larger view 
that emphasizes the necessity de- 
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vising educational system that takes 
cognizance the needs all ranks and 
types individuals instead eliminat- 
ing certain groups merely for the sake 
preserving questionable definition 
education. may that those stu- 
dents the lower end the distribu- 
tion cannot profit from the traditional 
type college education but there 
type curriculum from which they can 
benefit and our obligation seek 
out and put operation such cur- 
riculum. The writer can see little escape 
from such conclusion, and this 
that has mind when says that 
the intellectual status entering stu- 
dents serves define the function 
the college rather than constituting 
passed. Instead being occasion for 
bowed heads, should rather re- 
garded medium through which the 
curriculum can scrutinized more care- 
fully, with view determining 
whether not meets the needs 
all students adequately. 

contingent individuals the very bot- 
tom the scale who would able 
profit little all from attendance 
college and whose presence there would 
distinct liability all concerned. 
Only fool would argue that the moron 
ought encouraged come col- 
lege, for such individual has prob- 
ably exhausted his intellectual poten- 
tialities before reaches the high 
school, even under the most modern and 
up-to-date curriculum organization. The 


E., “Many the Lowest 
Third Our Graduates Are College Material,” 
The Clearing House, Vol. 12, 544. 
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question under consideration here, how- 
ever, whether the minimum level 
intelligence deemed necessary for suc- 
cess college really high many 
administrators appear believe. For 
example, there evidence show that 
college student with below 115 
will probably have some difficulty 
completing four-year course the 
average institution higher education, 
from which has been concluded that 
individuals with IQs below this point 
should discouraged from entering 
least from continuing college. 
Under the traditional type curriculum 
set-up there probably some justifica- 
tion for this conclusion, since such 
curriculum does place premium upon 
the type mental ability that meas- 
ured the usual pencil-and-paper in- 
telligence test. Such conclusion fails 
consider the possibility, however, that 
there may type curriculum from 
which students having below 115 
can derive considerable benefit. 

Even with the college curriculum or- 
ganized present, some studies 
are making wonder whether students 
who are presumably the lower intel- 
ligence brackets are such utter failures 
college have assumed. Trebilcock* 
reports the results investigation 
carried over period years 
Calumet, Michigan, showing that the 
college grades made 152 Calumet 
High School students who ranked 
the lowest third the class high 
school, 28% (of the college grades) 
were above average, 44% were average, 
and 27% were below average. other 
words, almost 75% the grades made 
group students who would 
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denied admission many colleges and 
universities were average above. 
the basis these findings concludes, 
and very rightly, too, the writer’s 
opinion, “Colleges which impose ad- 
mission standard scholarship consid- 
erably above minimum passing grade 
are probably excluding students who are 
capable satisfactory work. Col- 
leges which take students without re- 
gard their high school rank are per- 
forming real educational service 
many cases, inasmuch they open the 
door opportunity many who other- 
wise would find themselves cut off from 
college career.” 

The lazy and indifferent student pre- 
sents another problem. Low 
college are not always due lack 
mental capacity but may attributable 
idiosyncrasies disposition and tem- 
peramental makeup. Should “fool” 
with such individuals these? Are 
not justified dismissing them when 
becomes apparent that they not 
intend take advantage the oppor- 
tunities offered the college? first 
thought, the answer this question 
would appear unreserved “Yes.” 
the other hand, far such 
characteristics are remediable may 
that the institution does have some re- 
sponsibility the matter. And the psy- 
chologist tells that such peculiarities 
disposition are not necessarily fixed. 
With the proper techniques, laziness, 
lack interest, and similar types 
behavior are susceptible modification, 
and are not necessarily evidences 


M., “Hutchins Answers 


Hutchins,” Saturday Evening Post, Sept. 24, 
1938, 
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“cussedness” potential delinquency 
the individual manifesting them. 
these claims true, and the psycholo- 
gists seem have considerable evidence 
support them, and the colleges are 
really concerned about the welfare 
their students they profess be, 
then perhaps cannot wash our hands 
the problem the “lazy student” 
easily have times the past. 
Furthermore, the colleges and univer- 
sities probably have better and more 
adequate facilities for handling such 
problems these than any other 
tution that the young person apt 
come contact with. There doubt, 
here again, that there are some students 
who are irretrievably 
sunk the morass their tempera- 
mental peculiarities that little nothing 
can done help them, but the feel- 
ing the writer that have passed 
such judgment upon many individuals 
the past without any substantial basis 
for it. 

That institutions concerned with the 
more advanced realms learning 
should slow adopt the philoso- 
phy education that being advocated 
here difficult understand, especially 
view the fact that the elementary 
and secondary schools have been devoted 
for many years, both theory and 
practice, “the education all the 
children all the people.” Presumably 
the scholastic idea that college and uni- 
versity training should reserved for 
students exceptional ability has had 
something with this state af- 
fairs. However, President Hutchins, 
Chicago University, has pointed out 
recent article,? conditions have 
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changed considerably since the days 
dominant scholastic humanism and what 
may have been sound doctrine those 
days not necessarily sound desirable 
today. Whatever the explanation may 
be, however, the fact remains that the 
public schools have 
siderably more initiative adapting 
their curricula the varying needs 
their pupils than have the colleges and 
universities. Frankly recognizing that 
live democracy the public school 
administrator has received with open 
arms “all the children all the peo- 
ple,” and has put forth every effort 
provide for each child type train- 
ing that best adapted his particular 
needs and demands. Lack facilities 
have made impossible for him suc- 
ceed fully many cases, but rule 
his devotion the principle demo- 
cratic education has been unflinching. 
Instead turning away those whom 
considers unfit, which, the writer’s 


But, objected, can not both- 
ered our colleges and universities with 
these inferior individuals. And why not? 
Well, comes the reply, that not what 
college for. Here again find our- 
selves confronted with the question 
just what colleges are for, and again the 
answer that there nothing inherent 
the definition college that pre- 
cludes the possibility making provi- 
sions for the education the less in- 
telligent well the more intelligent. 
Public school administrators might ar- 
gue just reasonably that the elemen- 
tary and secondary schools are only for 
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estimation, solution the problem 
all, but merely lazy way evading 
it, has set “opportunity room” 
where the less capable pupils, instead 
being subjected the pressure the 
regular curriculum, are given type 
training that better adapted their 
needs, abilities, and interests. And the 
arresting fact that these children learn 
when given such opportunity. True, 
they never become geniuses, but they 
are transformed from potential burdens 
self-supporting 
members society. Other techniques 
that have been devised meet the needs 
the underprivileged child are homo- 
geneous grouping, subject promotion, 
special tutors, and technical schools, all 
which stand tributes the un- 
swerving determination those en- 
gaged public school work find 
some effective solution the problem 
educating the less capable child. Less 


capable does not mean incapable! 


pupils possessing average intelligence 
above, and deny entrance those 
inferior intellectual status. But they have 
chosen face the problem more frankly 
than that. probably true that more 
pressure has been brought make them 
see things this light, but that fact 
does not invalidate the logic the argu- 
ment. 

No, there evading the conclu- 
sion that could afford take cue, 
not several cues, from the administra- 
tion the public schools, and liberalize 
our entrance requirements that they 
will more keeping with really 
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democratic philosophy education. In- 
stead rejecting those students who 
not fit into our scheme things perhaps 
need revamp the program some- 
what. Perhaps there might virtue 
setting some “opportunity rooms” 
“opportunity curricula” for some the 
less capable. might even good 
thing designate certain institutions 
whose student bodies tend fall some- 
what below the average mental status 
“opportunity colleges” and steer high 
school students questionable ability 
into such institutions. That would 
difficult locate colleges that would 
willing designated such, even 
students who would willing attend 
such institutions, goes without saying, 
course, but the public schools have 
not found this problem insurmountable. 
The proper sort educational cam- 
paign could much overcome pres- 
ent prejudices against such idea. 
The writer does not mean intimate, 
course, that such “opportunity col- 
leges” would accept students that rank 
low point mental capacity the 
schools, but there very definite indi- 
cation that have our society the 
present time large group individuals 
who are capable profiting from the 
proper type college training but who 
are now precluded admission stand- 
ards and narrow view what con- 
stitutes college education from capi- 
talizing the fullest their capacities. 
the interests all that desirable 
and democratic, appears that some sort 
special curricular provisions should 
made for this group just now 
done the “opportunity room” the 
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public school. That this more just than 
eliminate such students without mak- 
ing any attempt whatever readjust 
the college curriculum their poten- 
tialities goes almost without saying. 

will probably necessary set 
new curricula meet the needs 
those students who find themselves in- 
capable profiting from the present 
academic type curriculum, perhaps 
curricula which will place more emphasis 
upon specialized talents and skills, such 
musical ability, artistic talent, even 
manual skill. Certainly, our efforts 
meet the requirements these individ- 
uals take the direction merely diluting 
the academic curriculum down point 
where they are capable digesting it, 
will have missed the whole point 
the matter. What they need the ma- 
jority cases entirely different 
type curriculum which takes cog- 
nizance such talents and skills they 
possess. encourage them look 
toward the professions and highly skilled 
occupations for employment, most 
college curricula today, would 
folly the worst sort. Work and study 
projects such those carried out 
camps are illustrative the type 
curriculum that would probably have 
put operation many cases. 

matter fact, there are those 
who feel that the colleges and univer- 
sities had been doing their allotted job 
effectively the establishment C.C.C. 
camps would have been unnecessary, 
fact which denotes growing impatience 
the part the public with the narrow 
conception the function the college 
which have held the past. 
other words, the adoption philoso- 


phy education such being ad- 
vanced here not merely desirable, but 
rapidly taking the proportions 
basic necessity are remain the 
good graces the general public. 
agency that unable anticipate the 
needs the group which designed 
serve and which has supple- 
mented innumerable other agencies 
apt replaced the supplemental 
that the public inclined expect too 
much its institutions many times, but, 
has been pointed out, there may 
some grounds for the criticism that many 
institutions higher learning, their 
concern for the maintenance rather 
narrowly circumscribed conception 
what college and should be, have 
overlooked some jobs that rightfully 
belong their province activity. 
Another objection that the defenders 
the old faith will probably raise 
against this conception higher educa- 
tion that will have destructive 
and deteriorative effect upon educational 
ideals and standards general. Mass- 
education, they point out, tends lower 
rather than raise the level educational 
efforts. And that this possibility can- 
his recent article Essentialist’s 
Platform for the Advancement 
American this one the 
principle causes the assumed undoing 
public school education this coun- 
try. says, “The upward expansion 


Bagley, C., “An Essentialist’s Platform for 
the Advancement American Education,” 
Educational Administration and Supervision, Vol. 
244. 
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mass-education first the secondary and 
now the college level, which prob- 
ably the chief cause our educational 
ineffectiveness, has been outcome, not 
alone pervasive faith education 
but also and perhaps more funda- 
mentally economic factors. That 
increasing numbers young persons 
should seek the advantage ex- 
tended education has been inevitable. 
opening the high schools and colleges 
ever-increasing numbers, however, 
was just inevitable that scholastic 
truth, Dr. Bagley has voiced the very 
criticism that being considered here 
his mention the evil effects mass- 
education upon standards the college 
level. However, the objection not 
necessarily fatal. While this leveling- 
down process possible consequence 
not inevitable one. Even Dr. Bagley 
recognizes this fact, for states little 
further along his argument that mass- 
education has failed guard itself 
against “the potentially most fatal pit- 
fall democracy.” Quoting further, 
“It has deliberately adopted the easy 
policy leveling-down rather than fac- 
ing resolutely the difficult task level- 
ing-up—and upon the possibility 
leveling-up the future democracy in- 
disputably depends.” other words, 
there nothing about mass-education 
that necessitates the lowering educa- 
tional standards. far this has 
taken place, represents contingency 
that could have been avoided the use 
the proper safeguards and policies. 
College administrators take heed! 
This also meets the criticism that 
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throw open wide the doors our col- 
leges would react the detriment 
those students the higher brackets, 
the presumption being that catering 
the needs the less capable the qual- 
ity instruction would thereby low- 
ered such extent endanger 
the welfare the more capable. has 
just been pointed out, however, there 
reason believe that this would 
necessary consequence such step 
being recommended here. all 
probability the instruction students 
varying levels ability would as- 
signed different faculty members, 
which would make unnecessary for 
any instructor “mix” his teaching tech- 
their “dilution.” And for those the 
professiou who fear that contact with 
immature minds may contaminate them 
mentally, let them rest assured that 
there nothing modern psychology 
that would tend substantiate such 
fears! 

Still another objection that may 
raised some that such program 
would lower our standing the eyes 
the public, and would especially brand 
those institutions that might desig- 
nated “opportunity colleges” 
schools distinctly inferior status. Back 
this argument again, course, looms 
the ghost the sanctity the college 
institution, ghost that apparently 
will not laid. Granting for the mo- 
ment, however, that such opinion 
should preserved the mind the 
public, the writer distinctly skeptical 
such eventuality has just been 
suggested. least, the informed con- 
tingent the general public would 
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recognize that the qualifications the 
faculty and not the intellectual status 
the students taught determines the qual- 
ity instruction provided insti- 
tution. And surely, the other hand, 
the general run people are not 
widening and deepening the admis- 
sion standards the colleges and uni- 
versities more keeping with the 
ideals democracy than the present 
highly restrictive system. No, there 
every reason believe that instead 
endangering our status with the public 
the adoption “open door policy” 
higher educational circles would 
much help win back some the 
esteem and respect that have lost 
within recent years through our failure 
recognize the true dimensions our 
responsibility society. And even 
should sacrifice temporarily portion 
our prestige, the new and almost un- 
limited opportunities that would 
program would more than compensate 
for such momentary loss. For that por- 
tion the population which makes 
present college and university enroll- 
ments relatively small compared 
the large number individuals who fall 
the lower (comparatively speaking) 
intelligence brackets. For example, tak- 
ing 110 the minimum re- 
quired for graduation from standard 
four-year college under the present sys- 
tem, there are 50% more individuals 
the population large with IQs be- 
tween 100 and 110 than there are with 
above 110. And there reason 
believe that the minimum would have 
set 100 the proper adjustments 
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the curriculum were made. other 
words, curriculum that would pro- 
vide for the needs the less capable 
student effectively the present 
curriculum provides for the needs the 
more capable were developed, the 
colleges and universities this country 
could service two three times 
many students are now being 
served. might not flatter our vanities 
quite much deal with the less in- 
telligent members this group, but our 
service mankind general would cer- 
tainly greatly enhanced—and the 
writer inclined feel that the latter 
consideration greater consequence 
than the former, anyway. 

And last, but means least, will 
the objection that embark upon 
such program recommended here 
would too costly, that would re- 
quire additional outlays money for 
equipment and staff time when the 
public clamoring for reduction rather 
than increase expenditures for edu- 
cation. True enough, such program 
would demand larger appropriations, 
larger physical plants, and more ade- 
quate teaching staffs; but, Dr. Hutch- 
ins has pointed out the article men- 
tioned above, the only choice between 
increasing our expenditures for educa- 
tional institutions increasing them for 
penal institutions. answering the criti- 
cism that the mental incompetence the 
great majority people this country 
makes public education little more than 
housing program for large numbers 
individuals, contention with which 
does not agree but the validity which 
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momentarily grants for the sake 
argument, Dr. Hutchins says, “Under 
present economic conditions, the educa- 
tional system justified housing 
program designed keep young people 
who cannot work off the streets 
for part the day. you say ex- 
pensive, Mr. Hutchins will reply that 
the consequences leaving idle young 
people the streets are more expensive 
Today young people who cannot 
get work are begging for admission 
educational institutions. Since will 
less expensive let them than keep 
them out, should let them in. any 
given institution feels that should ex- 
clude students who are not interested 
qualified for certain type educa- 
tion, that institution should certainly 
deny those students admission. But 
does, some other institution must admit 
them. Or, existing institutions will 
admit them, new institutions, adapted 
their needs and capacities, must 
found. The alternative employment 

These words impress the writer 
constituting most apt summary the 
idea here under consideration. 
somewhat difficult believe that Dr. 
Hutchins, ardent exponent classical 
type education that would exclude 
all except the most highly gifted from 
college and university campuses, could 
have penned these words, but they stand 
black and white and, regardless 
their origin, state the problem clearly. 
Are the institutions higher education 
this country fulfilling their whole ob- 
ligation society? Are justified 
denying admission certain groups 
individuals who cannot meet the de- 
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mands have more less arbitrarily 
set rather than modifying our cur- 
ricula meet the needs? Are there not 
potentialities for service civilization 
that have failed envisage our 
blind concern for the preservation 


questionable conception higher educa- 
tion? All these questions emphasize, 
many other educational problems, 
the necessity for developing more ade- 
quate sense the function higher 
education democracy. 


All [the may good citizens and the aggregate may 
the highest type citizenship the university they were led 


see clearly, think critically, hold their minds open and form 
tolerant judgments their fellows, resist unreason and abhor 
wilfulness, look with discrimination upon the fashionable project 
the moment, remain unmoved crazes and panics and hysterias, 
judging them matured sense values and appraising their phe- 
nomena their permanent 


Success Formula 


Sampson Israel Jones, swan! 
Why, yo’ gettin’ mighty wan 
Jus layin’, doin’ yo’ schemin’. 


T’aint earthly use all 

make yo’ palaces out’en air; 
Sho nothin’ waitin’ but fall 

When yo’ plannin’ free care. 


Look heah, Sampson Israel Jones, 
yo’ think, then do. 
Success ain’t comin’ ’less loans 
Sum action dreamin’ too! 


Marion Merritt 
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OLLEGE and university students may 
possess what called “func- 
tional” language training. That is, they 
may have learned stand their feet 
and speak public without too much 
halting embarrassment, and they may 
know thing two about the essentials 
composition. But the soul language 
the higher sense eludes most them. 
Freed from the proddings professors, 
they are destined subside into indif- 
ference the refinements English 
speech, while literature remains them, 
for that essential reason, something ut- 
terly apart from life’s experience. 

Their insufficiency word-stock, oc- 
casioned mainly, any professor 
English even moderate distinction 
will confirm, ignorance the lan- 
guages that made English, leads gen- 
eral insensitivity words and incapacity 
make wide and intelligent choice 
those all-important vehicles thought. 
During the greener years his in- 
structorship Spanish was mystery 
the writer why simple Spanish was 
enigmatic adult students, when ob- 
viously (to him) bristled with words 
looking exactly like English counter- 
parts. did not then occur him that 
the Spanish words had not “registered” 
because the corresponding English 
words were quite outside the domain 
average students’ minds. 
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gether teachers, revealed the total 
ignorance the word “aroma” the 
part full sixty per cent; and such 
the typical experience teachers 
English who really investigate the ex- 
tent their students’ vocabularies. 

serves the barest necessities their 
manifold relationships, men and women 
can live and move disregard lan- 
guage subject direct study and 
interest. They can even quite happy. 
But they will certainly and remain 
also quite provincial, knowing their own 
tongue only fractional part, and in- 
capable learning modern foreign 
language because word-incurious, word- 
sluggish and word-ignorant. Their imag- 
ination atrophies for lack food. 

Where indeed, fair them, 
should our people expected acquire 
true language feeling and perspective, 
with Latin and Greek generally laid 
the shelf; and French, German, 
Spanish, and the others which incorpo- 
rate largely English, entered upon, 
all, only after speech tastes and habits 
the home and street have become 
fixed the narrowest grooves? 

This paper seeks, therefore, mar- 
shal small number representative 
English language phenomena, the 
kind that lie, were, far enough be- 
low the surface things escape the 
attention those who, through lack 
genuine knowledge their own 
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guage, are missing something vital 
their general culture. 

They unheeding such word 
“gentle.” For them, for Words- 
worth’s visionless man, yellow 
primrose,” and “nothing more.” mo- 
ment’s consideration, such persons 
cared give it, would convince them 
that “gentle” has not quite the same 
meaning “gentle cow” “gentle- 
woman” “gentleman.” Fortunately, 
have dictionaries, which, although 
they have not the power shape our 
fancies, still keep from falling utterly 
beneath the linguistic verge, and these 
inform that meant Latin 
“tribe,” “race,” “nation,” and that gen- 
tilis formed therefrom and means be- 
longing tribe, race, nation. The 
original signification Latin gentilis, 
French gentil from it, and English 
French, develop thus from the prideful 
feelings race, the self-assurance that 
our nation, our people are the best. Such 
sentiments represent 
habits thought. Who unaware that 
the French, collectively and individual- 
ly, are self-satisfied? with the Ger- 
mans, the Japanese, the Americans per- 
haps most all. even with savage 
tribes and little backwoods districts. 

Thus feel, well see, the pic- 
ture that the word “gentle” presents. 
That is, the original picture. Words have 
been called “faded metaphors” and 
“fossil poetry,” and they are just that. 
The trouble that failure have con- 
tact with any languages, ancient mod- 
ern, outside English, keeps most peo- 
ple from any intense appreciation 
how words rise, how they fade and 
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change, and how they have attained 
wide and striking varieties use. 

But let not digress from “gentle.” 
When Burns wrote: thought un- 
gentle cannot the thought Mary 
Morrison,” had mind that old 
historic sense “proud,” belonging 
particular people; the same sense 
the French oblige,” that 
nobility rank demands and should 
necessarily imply nobility character 
and person. When the gipsy said: “Gen- 
tle lady, not trust him,” she course 
used the same word with the same feel- 
ing about have described; but 
“Flow gently, sweet Afton” shows the 
word shorn most its pictorial sig- 
nificance, while still retaining that in- 
definable flavor quietness, poise, and 
repose that associate best with high 
station, and, say, “gentle” birth. 

Let the reader also look closely 
and “genial,” and observe 
how these qualities fit in, like “gentle,” 
with pride race, and the idea “No- 
blesse oblige.” meditate “gen- 
erous,” see the nobleman the king 
distributing his largesses with feeling 
pardonable vanity that big 
and correct way representing the people 
who are his own, and whose agent 
is; our fancy may suggest that, even 
though are “the lowly train 
life’s sequestered scene,” nevertheless, 
since unselfish giving worthy thing 
are entitled associate with “our 
kind,” our people, and hence the “gen.” 
for “genial,” pleasant and 
wholesome quality, such may well 
like call our own, and cannot 
denied that one apt jovial, light 
heart, and expansive when 
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among his own people. “Genuine,” too, 
word that may considered the 
same connection; likewise “degener- 
ate,” come down from, and “regen- 
erate,” bring back to, the loftiness 
associate with our people. 

Thus not need actual history 
prove the existence through the ages 
race and family idolatry. em- 
braced and held tight for all time 
come few English words: gentle, 
genteel, generous, genial, genuine, de- 
generate, regenerate. an- 
other word faintly suggesting similar 
thought, meaning one who the same 
kind with us; and there are “congenial” 
and “congenital” along the same line. 
Also, “genius,” “ingenious,” “ingenu- 
ous,” and others, embodying the idea 
inborn qualities. 

“Jaunty” (airy, showy, gay) in- 
teresting example very much dis- 
guised member the gens family. 
from the French gentil, like “genteel” 
and “gentle,” but taken over into Eng- 
lish later date, when the French 
word had far altered its pronuncia- 
tion sound (as does to-day) much 
like the English word. The latter 
simply English spelling the sound 
disregarding the spelling French. 
There bit mental and moral in- 
struction noting that gaiety and airi- 
ness have thus been associated men’s 
minds with good stock and good breed- 
ing—or our word would not mean what 
little sermonette reprove for sour- 
ness and dourness disposition, re- 
mind constantly the truth that 
“laugh and the world laughs with you; 
weep, and you weep alone.” 
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One the most remarkable words 
English “nice,” both regards the 
multiplicity its present day meanings, 
and its astonishing origin. Concerning 
the former aspect, the dictionary points 
out least eight well-defined and ac- 
tually used applications the word; 
and little reflection would enable 
sum them up, even without the diction- 
ary’s aid, constantly the word 
everybody’s tongue, unless one goes 
some pains avoid overworking par- 
ticularly willing subject. 

The college man cannot without 
his “nice fellow,” which includes wide 
variety approved masculine attributes. 
the object our mental approval, 
whether enthusiastically reluctantly 
given. The “nice girl” necessity 
somewhat different conception, and 
think her according our own breed- 
ing and general make. For some men the 
nicest girl modest and retiring; for 
others she hearty mixer and go- 
getter. have “nice” weather, all- 
embracing this sense “fine.” 
may note passing that both these 
words are Latin and French origin, 
examples out large number that 
prove the Latin element our speech 
plentifully remembered among the 
little household types. 

“We have “nice,” that is, discrimi- 
nating ear for music, “niceness” 
which taste dress and also, course, 
deportment. There are “nice” instru- 
ments that account for fine distinctions. 
“Nice” experiments call for delicate 
touches and much preparation. “Nice” 
politics does not stand for graft and 
other forms corruption. 

may say that and too 
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“nice” associate with us, and would 
mean that that she our 
opinion too fastidious, too dainty, stand- 
affected, conceited, and say 
“finicky.” word, “nice” means 
number things. 

The writer had known the Spanish 
word necio (stupid, foolish) long before 
was startled discover that the 
twin brother “nice,” retarded de- 
velopment through living the soil 
Spain, which has stopped many word 
midway form between Latin the 
one hand, and French and English 
the other. And how did come mean 
foolish, stupid, and ignorant, and con- 
tinue express those qualities Spain 
unto this day? For the excellent rea- 
and scire, not know, ignorant (in 
connection with which compare scientia, 
knowledge, science) produced the word. 
Its evolution brought “nice,” 
the special laws language change 
among the French, who then passed 
the English, while themselves los- 
ing interest it. With the French the 
word practically obsolete, and never 
was used any other sense than “silly,” 
while with us, above seen, has gone 
and many triumph until now, 
like sweet, fine, lovely, and kindred 
words, forms sizeable part the 
cramped and careless vocabularies 
thousands good Americans. the 
time Chaucer the old meaning 
simple foolish still clung “nice,” 
and interesting speculate the 
thought associations that finally induced 
permanent revolutionary change. 
Speculation indeed often our only re- 
source language, since plain history 
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does not reveal all the whys and 
wherefores our existence. 

trying get the change, one 
may think another word, whose ac- 
tions are somewhat easier fathom. 
“Quaint” is, strange tell, from cog- 
nitus, well-known, which came from 
Latin into Old French coint, neat, 
dainty. Evidently that which was well 
known implied something out the 
ordinary, therefore odd and desirable 
see the part people cosmopolitan 
tastes, and easily see how time 
the meaning went over into another 
sphere. There good deal “quaint,” 
addition the out-of-the-ordinary 
sense that has been read into the word, 
until now suggests shadings fanci- 
ful and ornamental, well the other 
ideas above. The connotation small- 
ness size also obstinately tries 
fasten itself on, although sure, 
large house might quaint, even 
landscape. 

But for “nice” any certain explana- 
tion eludes us. true, course, that 
when silliness, foolishness, ignorance, 
are pushed extremes, they begin 
attract attention, and even, the world 
and mankind being what they are, 
pleased attention. Again “nice,” mean- 
ing foolish ignorant, might have come 
with some regularity used, 
often perversely use such words, 
term endearment. may call 
child bad little thing, and mean just 
the opposite, our dog may lovingly 
styled rascal. Something the sort 
may have helped “nice” slowly along 
through the generations its present 
quite ennobled sense. Another help its 
evolution may have been the presence 
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the language more popular words 
for the ideas foolishness and igno- 
rance, and relative scarcity words 
bring out the finer shadings good 
characteristics. mean, course, 
the part the masses the people, such 
as, for example, those among who 
say “nice” and “fine” 
cause they hardly know delicate, dainty, 
excellent, and the like, or, they 
know them, shy violently when called 
upon use them. 

And see that “nice” has rich 
historical and psychological, and some- 
what mysterious background. 
particularly good object lesson cer- 
tain the ways language, and the 
variety suggestiveness even the com- 
monest words may have when one con- 
siders them, say, under the micro- 
scope. not almost absurd how un- 
concernedly toss about these innocent- 
looking combinations letters with all 
the accumulated weight the centuries 
upon them? 

Consider now word which, com- 
parison with “nice,” would have com- 
mon usage ratio perhaps one 
million, but whose value revealing 
certain language phenomena just 
important. does not show the com- 
plete right-about-face “nice,” but 
shiftings meaning and use which 
would quite obscure, the facts were not 
known, the identity its founder. 

Most think “cardinal” pri- 
marily color, certain shade red. 
not find with that meaning, although 
find “maroon,” brownish crimson, 
from marron, large French chestnut. 
Names colors like beige, cerise, gun- 
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metal, and many the host others, 
increasing every day keep pace with 
the shades tints automobiles and 
women’s stockings, are absent too, which 
shows that they, like the materials they 
describe, are special and peculiar signs 
our own times. But come back 
“cardinal,” note that signifies also prin- 
cipal, fundamental, that which other 
things turn depend. designates too 
the dignitaries the Roman Catholic 
organization next rank the Pope, 
and the realm zoology there are 
the cardinal birds and fishes, the basis 
color distinction. botany there 
the cardinal flower. mathematics, 
again the sense principal, are the 
cardinal numbers, and the cardinal di- 
rections points the compass. Nor 
must overlook “cardinal” principles, 
and “cardinal” virtues. 

“Cardinal” from cardo, hinge, or, 
following the dictionary, “the pivot and 
socket which the doors the ancients 
were fixed and made open and shut.” 
adjective built cardo, cardinalis, 
shows French “cardinal.” Even 
ancient times had taken figura- 
tively the sense now has funda- 
mental, descriptive that upon which 
other things depend and revolve. 
the transference the color side that 
interests most, and the stages this, 
quite differently from the problem with 
“nice,” are transparently clear. 

The first step the application the 
Pope’s high council, never more than 
seventy, and meeting “conclave” 
(cum, with, and clavis, key, that is, 
behind locked doors, and the great- 
est secrecy), appointed the Pope him- 
self, and indeed high that they enjoy 
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the privilege electing new popes out 
their own membership. The cardinal 
wore, from the beginning, red cassock, 
long loose-fitting garment reaching 
the feet, and the time his ordina- 
tion red hat with small crown and 
broad brim. Thus the idea red 
conspicuous and inseparable physical ac- 
companiment the College Cardi- 
nals, and thus comes the origin car- 
dinal red. First have simple 
door-hinge, then important pivotal 
church functionary who happened 
wear red, and who had been given the 
name “Cardinal” account his lead- 
ership rank and importance; then the 
name the color firmly entrenched 
that does not need the sponsorship 
the church any more. And might 
sum the whole matter pointing 
phenomenon modern life with 
which most men and boys are familiar, 
group red-stockinged young men 
playing professional baseball for the Na- 
tional League, the St. Louis Cardinals, 
who live and play blissful ignorance 
that they came from door-hinge. 
Somewhat similar the history 
“cardinal” that “bureau.” The lat- 
ter word indeed has been even more 
capricious (from Latin capra, goat) 
skipping about from meaning mean- 
ing. The Greek word for fire pur. 
(Note the trade term “pyrex,” glass- 
ware made withstand heat.) This 
gave the Greek adjective purros, flame- 
colored, which turn accounts for the 
old Latin word fiery red. From 
this, down into the Old French, came 
bure, designation certain brown- 
ish red. Now the central table French 
court rooms audience chambers 
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the middle ages was regularly covered 
with thick coarse cloth this color, 
which for that obvious reason came 
called much say, though 
inversely, “the green,” when mean 
the green lawn park. Being given 
“burel” the passage time 
follows regular French phonetic laws. 
The next stage shows how, the course 
time the cloth, covering consist- 
ently the table, came identified 
men’s minds with the table itself, and 
the name the cloth went over desig- 
nate the table, whether covered 
not. The word France still 
applies table chest drawers 
with conveniences for writing and keep- 
ing papers. With the chest drawers 
likewise indicated, but the utility 
the piece rather the storage 
linens, clothes, and other such household 
effects, and also for the installation 
mirror. 

One would think that “bureau,” after 
the above conquerings territory, 
should have been ready “stay put,” 
but was not be. Soon dissatisfied 
with being mere piece furniture, 
began assume lordship over the very 
room which was placed, and “bu- 
reaux” came designate offices for the 
transaction commercial, political, and 
other kinds business. This was espe- 
cially the case the continent, and the 
usage quickly carried over us, 
may see titles like the Weather Bu- 
reau, Consular Bureau, Bureau Stand- 
ards, Statistics, and on. 

The extension “bureau” the 
sense office “bureaucracy” and 
“bureaucratic” understood identical 
sense everywhere. Bureaucracy the 
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system carrying public service 
departments, each under the control 
ment under the influence 
cials, very much have now 
Washington. 

Thus, resuming our knowledge this 
house-that-Jack-built, see that Greek 
flame-colored begat Latin fiery red, 
which begat French russet, which begat 
russet-colored cloth table writing 
desk, which begat the office served, 
which begat form type govern- 
ment. And so, the St. Louis cardinals 
sprang from door-hinge, our govern- 


can not hope deal here with all 
the peculiarities language, but there 
important phase it, totally un- 
suspected even large numbers 
school teachers English, which 
may touch now the surface-scratch- 
ing processes this discussion. always 
think, connection with it, how 
college professor philosophy once said 
the class youthful amazement 
that there nothing purely innocent 
and good about babies, but that they are 
rather born with the Devil himself with- 
them. Such is, presume, the doc- 
trine Original Sin, about which there 
has always been controversy. But how- 
ever may regard babies, there 
are indeed strong evidences original 
sin the English speaking part the 
human race, supplied their very lan- 
guage, extraordinarily competent wit- 
ness. 

Consider the word “innocent.” The 
prefix means “not” (as infinite), 
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ment ancestry takes them back, 
their turn, piece reddish brown 
cloth lying table France the 
middle ages, or, they prefer, allies 
them pyrex kitchen ware. 

What then there humdrum the 
world which live when even the 
very simple words our language pro- 
vide with such pictures those above, 
and thus lead strange and romantic 
avenues back into restlessly stirring 
past, revealing how language ever 
eagerly trying keep step with new- 
made thoughts and developments? 
Words belong the wonders history. 


and the rest the word from nocere, 
harm (compare noxious, obnoxious, 
innocuous). “Innocent” therefore 
origin “not doing harm,” and the word 
has this signification generally mod- 
ern English. Why then disagreeable 
called poor innocent”? Mani- 
festly, because one told the phrase 
not only that not doing harm, but 
also that not doing harm evi- 
dence witlessness. And so, looking 
the altogether pleasing picture presented 
the word its pristine purity, find 
that the touch humanity has sullied 
it, and that our race has tendency 
believe that only through ignorance 
and not knowing how injury that 
goodness. other words “innocent” 
some its uses has taken pejorative 
(worsened) sense just because men’s 
own mental and moral perversity, and 
the word itself thus better proof 
such unloveliness mankind than many 
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stormings from the pulpit the sub- 
ject. 

“Resentment” and “retaliate” also 
cast aspersions upon the “noble piece 
work” which man. each them, 
means “back” “again.” Latin sentire 
meant “to feel,” and was the ad- 
jective “such.” “Resentment” should im- 
ply good reactions good and bad 
reactions bad acts and treatments, and 
“retaliate” should mean return good 
for good least often evil for 
evil. But the development both these 
words into their present meanings shows 
that are not all disposed forget 
slights injuries, and that prefer 
the opposite good those who 
despitefully use us, while accepting kind- 
nesses without gratitude visible re- 
turn. Gross human imperfection there- 
fore incarnate these words. 

That mankind suspicious, tending 
believe one guilty until the con- 
trary proved, appears the word 
“libertine.” Coming from Latin 
tinus, should mean simply one who 
exercises the qualities free man. 
Now some use liberty wisely and cir- 
cumspectly, while others early and late 
set about the abuse it, and evident 
that “libertine” would not now mean 
uncompromisingly what does had 
not gone through processes degenera- 
tion due the “cussedness” man, who 
apparently likes ascribe the worst pos- 
sible motives his neighbor’s acts. 

Consider the really fantastic down- 
ward change that has taken place 
“animosity” has come through 
the years. its composition shows 
only Latin word that meant breath, 
life, spirit. have animal, the 
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thing that has breath; also course 
animation. “Animosity” should suggest, 
and one time did suggest, simply 
fulness life and spirits. Why did the 
shift meaning take place? Why, 
mankind were good, would the feeling 
strong human breasts that those 
who abound health must expected 
impose their animal spirits hostile 
ways upon peaceful world? not that 
precisely the psychological teaching that 
comes directly and with awful force 
from “animosity”? 

“Prejudice” similarly instructive 
humanly and psychologically. Taking 
the word apart, obvious that the 
idea involved pre-judging. new 
neighbor arriving, new idea has 
been announced, and our minds have 
once set work speculating and forming 
opinions, before have become ac- 
quainted with either the notion the 
neighbor. The newspapers tell much 
about purported misdoings foreign 
peoples, and draw judgments 
about these peoples without actual first- 
hand experience with them, certain 
knowledge the truth falsity re- 
ports. That all way should 
be. The mind must active, and 
ought not indifferent the world 
about. But why must our pre-judgments 
generally harsh, seldom friendly? 
One can, course, “prejudiced 
favor” people and things, but the 
sense the word stands alone un- 
pleasantly illuminates the character 
mortals who made what is. 

“Specious” another word that not 
nice because are not nice. Coming 
from the Latin speciosus, showy, good 
look at, should expect cheerful 
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suggestions from “specious,” but 
not get them the state which the 
word has arrived. Instead, human tend- 
ency toward suspicion has done its ugly 
work, and “specious” has come mean 
fair without but false within. “Tinsel” 
word calling forth similar lines 
thought. From and 
French spark, comes the 
connotation glistening, shining. Noth- 
ing the Latin suggests frailty emp- 
tiness, but humans are chronically 
prone looking below the surface where 
our neighbors are concerned, and 
“tinsel” has taken its present asser- 
tiveness lack real value. 

There something said here 
defense mankind, namely, that the 
meanings which these last two words 
have drifted indicate strong and healthy 
aversion false show, but the same 
time there possibility denying 
that they give unmistakable evidence 
pernicious hesitancy our part give 
others the benefit the doubt, which 
lamentably ungenerous community 
attitude. 

“Artful” another case point. 
art good thing, should not this word 
represent commendable quality? But 
“artful” suggests trickiness 
cerity, when there nothing etymo- 
logically but “fullness skill.” 
the other hand, which im- 
plies not being blessed with skill, de- 
simply pretty grace, in- 
nocent, objectionless candor. The world, 
commending “artless,” puts the stamp 
its approval, speak, upon the 
combination beauty with dumbness. 
This may carrying the suggestion 
“artless” trifle far, but there un- 
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doubtedly proof, both “artful” and 
“artless” something that life’s hard 
school teaches, namely, that tend 
look askance those about who have 
the nimbler wits and the more ability, 
whatever are jealous of, and 
would like pull down from his perch, 
the person superior intellect and ca- 
pacity. worldlings like take things 
easy, and resent when the “art-ful,” 
gifted with more active minds and in- 
telligent hands, their very existence 
shame out our loved lethargy, 
while like the “art-less,” not, 
general, patronizingly, but really and 
truly bone our bone and flesh 
our flesh. meet the “art-ful” person 
his own ground means effort and 
worry, lateness bed and earliness 
rising, while the one 
friend smugness and complacency, 
and agreeably arrested, not say 
stalled, energy. There are indeed ser- 
mons stones and books the run- 
ning brooks, but there are both books 
and sermons words. 

Let take look “crafty” and 
“cunning.” They have quite curiously, 
though developing from other 
guages (Anglo-Saxon strength, 
skill; German Kraft, strength, power; 
Anglo-Saxon, cunnan, know; Gothic 
able, artful) exactly the inner history 
and present significance “artful.” All 
three, though occasionally used 
good sense, have degenerated, like ani- 
mosity, resentment, retaliate and other 
words above, until now their general ap- 
plication such would doubt 
startle and horrify their original spon- 
sors. 
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word quite similar the human 
relations sphere “voluble” which, 
the dictionary will show, implied first 
only fluency speech. had certainly 
better learn bridle our tongues, have 
care with sin hueso (the boneless 
one) the Spaniards call it, because, 
the bad sense which men have given 
“voluble” shows, easy offend 
with much talking. 

One undecided, the matter 
these words, already suggested the 
case “tinsel” and “specious,” whether 
condemn man’s oftentimes strange 
interventions language for his evident 
meanness distrusting any and every 
thing which has fair surface look, 
commend him for his everlasting in- 
sistence not being taken ap- 
pearances and talk not backed 
deeds. 

odd that word, generally de- 
fined the sign idea, can both 
good and bad simultaneously. That 
means that language, spite thou- 
sands years growth and adaptation 
needs, not yet, and will never be, 
perfect thing; will never keep pace, 
among any enlightened people, with 
thought. jewel “cunningly” worked, 
baby has “cunning” (knowing? cer- 
tainly not deceitful) expression, “cun- 
ning” stratagem all right operates 
our favor. use the word any 
these cases violation any rigidly 
prescribed sense, because have 
other word that will serve well. 
Another language might have more and 
better words for the ideas here 
vaguely try enwrap single one, 
and should then have say that 
that language superior our own. 
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would unfair our language 
and the human creatures who have pro- 
duced concluded our parade 
selected words note unrelieved 
distress. matter fact, language 
not exclusively bent proving man’s 
inhumanity man. There splendid 
evidence another side, far 
from being the first suggest, the 
very fact the presence the language 
words like kindness, gratitude, love, 
goodness, truth. Perhaps the poetic ele- 
ment mankind, the divine activity 
glancing from earth Heaven and 
giving “to airy nothing local habita- 
tion and name” may serve inter- 
mediary lift man appreciably toward 
his maker, linguistically. And must 
not forgotten that when one says 
“linguistically” here, one says “really” 
and “truly” because language, Arch- 
bishop Trent has remarked, “the veri- 
table transcript man’s innermost life.” 
Perhaps pity that this paper 
have not seen fit, have not been able, 
tread very far upon language’s holier 
ground. 

take just one timid step that 
direction, let give moment’s look 
the word “candor” used above. 
nice word contemplate. The associa- 
tion whiteness and moral purity oc- 
curred past age some righteously 
imaginative mind. candidus, white, 
and candere, burn with white light, 
lead not only “candle” and “candi- 
date” (distinguished Rome white 
robes) but also “candid” and “can- 
dor,” and these words have imperish- 
able quality. They are placed high, and 
are conceivable danger falling, 
and that surely man’s credit. 


P 
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Here break off arbitrarily our cav- 
alcade words, but with the reminder 
that almost every word the language, 
common and uncommon, has something 
special interest its purely physical 
make-up, well imagery sug- 
gests and has suggested—but not 
every one, unfortunately; only those 
who have some genuine equipment 
first hand the background life and 
history words, something which can 
never come from the reading and study 
English alone. The erudite this 
sense will find nothing new startling 
the observations set forth herein, and 
the justification such description 
the present selected facts our lan- 
guage sought rather, implied 
the beginning, the presentation 
food for thought for the rank and file 
citizens whose walks life have kept 
them outside what may called the 
subjective language sphere. 

Even these, believe, are not 
lacking curiosity language lines 
not feel some concern what has 
been said. That why newspapers, even 
the tabloids, feature word information, 
word games, cross-word puzzles, ana- 
grams, and what not, with statements 
accompany that such are infallible 
aids linguistic culture. 

that were true the world would 
spared much labor. But the better 
things life are not built upon the spar- 
ing labor. Language, naturally 
elegant, fitting the occasion its use, 
must bred the bone, and cannot 


artificially engrafted. For anything like 
mastery our speech have culti- 
vate some intimacy with the languages 
which are the roots English, particu- 
larly the longer word element, im- 
portant any other, concerned. 
cannot make this conquest attacking 
English the after years from the out- 
side, trying force and crash our way 
through its delicate mechanisms. 

sum the matter, and point 
moral, truly pathetic that, contrary 
the course pursued the education- 
ally wise, age-old countries Europe, 
our youth encouraged believe that 
former insistence Latin, mention 
only the most important reservoir 
English, sine gua non basis for gen- 
eral culture, was mistake, “racket,” 
speak, which our latter-day educa- 
tional guides boldly and patriotically un- 
masked. consequence the enforced 
decline Latin, and the other for- 
eign languages which came time un- 
der the same inexpert condemnation, the 
word-stock the American public has 
become woefully depleted. still serves 
plain communication purposes the 
kitchen and the street, but ceases 
lend itself among the majority liter- 
ary appreciation, distinction writ- 
ing and speaking. also fails giving 
that sense language completeness, 
those mental and spiritual satisfactions, 
which every sensitive-minded person 
might legitimately expect from adequate 
contemplation the inner glories 
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The swans are flying north again, 
saw them winging low 

span above the chestnut-tops 
brief hour ago. 


late moon’s quick-silver 
They vanished like song; 
For who can coin the moonlight, 


cage dream for long? 


dawn, smiling Clytemnestra sky 


Spread down crimson carpet for the sun, 
Offered him gifts lapis-lazuli, 


Then slew him bath when day was done. 


Anna 


WEATHER NOTES 


Editorial 


The Accent Democracy 


democracy usually as- 
sign high, not supreme, value 
economic equality; the right all 
men enjoy the possession and use 
material goods. age mass pro- 
duction and mass distribution such 
accent democracy unavoidable. 
own car, radio, refrigerator; 
subscribe telephone service; 
able attend the moving picture thea- 
ter; wear good clothes and eat health- 
ful food—these and other products 
our day should available all. 
such standard democracy appears 
the deeply entrenched right trade, 
accumulate material gain. The symbols 
democracy are money and machines. 
Its agencies are advertising and sales- 
manship. Within this conception de- 
mocracy individual freedom means the 
right get much material welfare 
ingenuity and aggressiveness make 
possible. 

one can sincerely depreciate the 
value material comforts and security. 
social order which limits 43% the 
people yearly incomes less than 
$1,500, and allows acquire vast 
fortunes, thereby creating economic 
over-lordship which differs only name 
from the ruling classes throughout his- 
tory, presents hollow argument be- 
half democracy superior way 
life. Man does not live bread alone, 


but cannot live all without it; not 
merely the bread physical sustenance 
but the bread that satisfies mental and 
emotional hungers. The brutal contra- 
dictions within democracy cannot 
safely ignored. The skyline view our 
cities reveals mansions and hovels, back 
back. Around stately cathedrals and 
imposing universities are tenements 
squalor and misery. The tycoon his 
limousine brushes the tattered tramp. 
The be-minked glamour wife faces over 
the counter the $15-a-week clerk, 
stares with blasé vanity the languorous 
stride the $25-a-week model. Small 
wonder the tramp snarls and the 
model dreams the Pompadour. 

But this what democracy 
defense trade and goods that 
America now arms? There are not few 
the United States who would answer 
with cynical sneer: “Yes—what else? 
go-getter, get all you can while the 
getting good. Germany wins, what 
it? will trade with her—on her 
own terms, course; what want 
the business—the goods—the profits. 
England wins, much the better. Then 
will buy our terms. What want 
the business—the goods—the profits. 
either event we, the business men, 
not have fight. The young fellows 
the fighting, the youth between and 
35; the pilots between and 22.” 
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There are others (may their tribe 
have draft their own) who declare 
that all this not democracy. not 
for this that arm and fight. not 
for 19th century capitalistic democracy 
that muster our defense, offense. 
stand upon the rock each man’s 
right free; the right speak, 
act, plan, work; the right grow 
through peace and ordered power 
means intelligent investment ex- 
perience the end that each individual 
may attain his best. Upon this rock we— 
all us—shall stand defend world 
order that believes and reveres the 
worth all men, whatever their station 
birth, the scope their talents, the 
size their heap goods, the color 
their skin. shall defend our faith 
not democracy machines and 
trade, but democracy intellectual 
honesty, sympathetic neighborliness, and 
high appraisal personal integrity. 
serve master save enlightened will 
counseled reflective mind. 

is, however, comparatively easy 
formulate faith. often extremely 
live thereby. not the 
theory democracy which today 
being attacked, but its far-flung indiffer- 
ence toward the application its idealis- 
tic creed, The present wide-spread social 
injustice which deprives millions 
decent minimum scale living 
hideous stain upon any social order 
which acclaims either Christian civi- 
lized standards life. The acid test 
democracy found not its Bill 
Rights and other verbal declarations, but 
the day day behavior its citizens, 
and the manner which democratic 
ideals are applied the problems 
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men and women the various economic 
levels. this point sharp and straight 
thinking imperative. 

must clearly understood that 
democracy cannot guarantee equal 
distribution material goods. Democ- 
racy does not rest upon the amount 
trade and machines which nation may 
acquire. This means that not the 
amount itself that matters. deny in- 
dividuals the right such material re- 
ward initiative and effort make pos- 
sible; demand that regardless 
talent and attitude all shall share the 
products created few, render 
insignificant individual differences. Ma- 
terial goods may and should sym- 
bols the amount effectiveness that 
personality traits express. not essen- 
tially undemocratic for one individual 
own limousine and for another chug 
away jalopy. not undemocratic 
for one woman wear mink coat 
while another wears dyed rabbit. 
not undemocratic for one individual 
live mansion and for another 
tenant. Within democracy there 
room for the cathedral with its jewelled 
altar and for the simple chapel, wholly 
unadorned. The poor shall always 
have with us. Wealth and poverty are 
relative each other. 

Democracy has its essential meaning 
motives and attitudes, not the ac- 
quisition material goods. Democracy 
does not mean sameness uniformity. 
does not even mean austere simplicity, 
the prohibition luxuries. Would 
America more democratic the Pres- 
ident the United States lived 
tenement, all churches were crude 


chapels? Shall deny the sun and the 
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moon their glory, the rose its fragrance, 
the gazelle its grace? Democracy does 
not mean paternalism; does not mean 
charity that pauperizes; does not mean 
withholding from any individual the 
right possess and use such beauty 
art may create. 

The democratic way life implies 
thoughtful and kindly respect for the 
individual worth all men, high 
low, nature’s economy personality. 
Within democracy there room for 
master and servant, for employer and 
worker, for rich and poor, for sage and 
fool. Within democracy there 
room for exploitation slavery any 
form oppression suppression which 
prevents any individual from attaining 
the fulfilment what his own talents 
promise. repeat, the democratic way 
life accents the motives and attitudes 
thoughtful respect for all 
cause varying degrees all men are po- 
tential contributors social good. 

this conception democracy that 
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must upheld our schools and col- 
leges means inspired teachers. 
must impress our children and youth 
with the basic fact that material goods 
may symbols talent, personality 
traits, and achievement, which inevitably 
will make different the fortunes men. 
Greed and envy are outcomes dis- 
torted understanding human nature 
the amount material goods ac- 
quired, but rather the progress each 
individual makes personal develop- 
ment, according the nature his indi- 
viduality. far the motives and 
attitudes thoughtful and kindly re- 
spect for others are upheld and strength- 
ened American education will the real 
meaning democracy emerge, and with 
this emergence shall know why 
arm and are willing fight against 
world order which debases 
vidual exploiting and enslaving him 
within system life dominantly com- 
mercial. A.L.H. 


The real democratic American idea is, not that every man shall 
level with every other, but that every one shall have liberty, 
without hindrance, what God made Warp 
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Book Reviews 
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From YEARS WITH FREUD 
Theodor Farrar and Rinehart. 
241 pages. $2.50. 

The present volume does not pretend 
series reminiscent pages which record 
the author’s experiences with Freud him- 
self, his work, his relationship the stu- 
dents Vienna, and the ground ideas un- 
derlying psychoanalysis. While awaiting 
comprehensive and critical biography 
Sigmund Freud valuable have these 
personal glimpses him, and through 
personal reminiscences such these that one 
may come know some the springs 
from which evolved one the major psy- 
chologies modern times. The author 
writes Freud’s personal traits, his abil- 
ity stylist and public speaker, his 
wide diversity knowledge almost every 
branch science, his open-mindedness, 
his utter sincerity and unflagging cour- 
age. appears that, although psychoanalysis 
has captured large following (much 
Freud, himself, was aware the difficul- 
ties that psychoanalysis was bound en- 
counter within the academic world. Toward 
his own theory Freud was far more con- 
servative than many his near and re- 
mote followers. 

Aside from the numerous technical im- 
plications his psychology, for the 
gent layman Freud’s interpretation hu- 
man conduct has practical value that 
makes clear the that pain and happiness 
play human affairs, and how human con- 
duct may explained terms man’s 
effort escape pain and attain happiness. 
There can little doubt that civilization 
has accented man’s frustrations and strug- 
gles; but many the ills modern society 


stem from this conflict. Consequently, man 
seeks diversions which ridicule life, gratifica- 
tions which degrade it, and intoxications 
which make him insensible thereto. far 
sexual love concerned, Freud has made 
notable contribution pointing the 
sharp contradiction between the artificial 
controls civilization and the natural im- 
pulses the organism. this struggle 
between the artificial and the natural, in- 
terestingly enough women who have 
imposed upon men far greater number 
frustrations than men have imposed upon 
women for the reason that historically and 
socially woman has long been engaged 
struggle for economic independence. 

the present volume the author throws 
light upon many the origins Freud’s 
theory regarding civilization and culture, 
religion, and Jewish wit. Because his 
intimacy with the master these flashlights 
upon the meaning Freudism give the 
author’s interpretations singular value. The 
book delightfully written and doubtless 
will regarded necessary toward better 
understanding theory life which 
still needs critical and synthetic evaluation. 


Mark Eruption Mark 
Twain. Edited Bernard DeVoto. 


Harper Bros. 393 pp. 

The Autobiography Mark Twain 
published two volumes Albert Bige- 
low Paine used about half the materials 
that Mark Twain wished recorded 
his memoirs. the present volume DeVoto 
brings together the half the remainder 
which judges ought published, with 
such omissions, modernization, footnotes, 
and reductions vindictiveness seemed 
desirable. Irrelevancies have been cut free- 
ly, yet the essence remains. 
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The present book published “not 
autobiography but kind table talk 
Mark Twain discoursing about men 
knew, events that interested him, and occa- 
sionally himself.” there are pen pic- 
tures publishers and literary friends, his 
memories how his books were written, 
his feelings and opinions men and events 
his day. But was more incisive his 
criticism men than “the current which 
ran beneath the froth.” failed recog- 
nize the social implications the events 
they transpired. 

His likes and dislikes, principally the lat- 
ter, are spread over these pages. com- 
ments the great and near-great the 
day. Carnegie sees one who “bought 
fame and paid for it”; “Ancient 
Mariner, over again,” who compelled 
others listen his petty vanities; hav- 
ing “only one theme, himself.” Theodore 
Roosevelt portrayed “circus soul,” 
cowboy,” who was “far and 
away the worst President have ever had 
always talking about his policies but 
discreetly silent about his principles.” Jay 
Gould described “the mightiest disas- 
ter that has ever befallen this country.” 

spurious reprint his Library 
Humor furnishes the occasion for him 
expound the function humor. “Hu- 
morists the ‘mere’ sort cannot survive. 
Humor only fragrance, decoration. 
Humor must not professedly teach and 
must not professedly preach but must 
both would live forever.” 

There much his adventures and 
misadventures publisher. Much new 
material here presented from his own 
hand. 

The student American Literature 
will value Twain’s impressions whole 
galaxy authors: Bret Harte, Edward 
Everett Hale, Thomas Bailey Aldrich, 
Bayard Taylor, Rudyard Kipling, Elinor 
Glyn, and others. Likewise, the lover 
English letters will appreciate his comments 
Marie Corelli, Winston Churchill, and 
Sidney Lee. 

writes entertainingly his lecture 
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tours, his home town—Hanibal, Mis- 
his views working, his fears 
for the decline democracy, and often dips 
his pen vitriol. There are stories, en- 
gagingly told, incidents his boyhood 
and youth. 

Lovers Mark Twain will feel in- 
debted both editor and publishers for 
making this significant volume available 
the reading public. throws many high- 
light upon the man, his times, and upon 
our own times. 


Princeton University Press. 329 pp. 
$3.00. 

Missionary, college president, consultant 
with rulers, friend the Moslems—this 
the panorama vital life covering ac- 
tive period more than half century. 
The dramatic events are narrated three 
acts. The first, the reign Abd 
Hamid Turkey, introduced the mission- 
ary the Middle East, days priva- 
tion and want, when locusts came, and 
when the country was ruled with fire and 
sword. this epoch the missionary be- 
comes president small college near the 
Euphrates. the second phase, Mr. Gates 
experiences war and revolution, period 
extending from 1903 the days the 
republic 1923. There brief account 
the origin Robert College, with which 
was identified president for thirty 
years. primarily the study the 
growth and influence this college which 
culminated awakened Turkey. This 
phase closes with the outburst and comple- 
tion the First World War, when the 
Allies finally reached The Golden Horn. 

The final stage the book dramatizes 
the new republic which arose from the 
ruins the old empire. 

far cry from the Turkey old, 
which massacred Armenians and was the 
terror Europe, the transformed and 
rejuvenated Turkey, which, following the 
vision Mustafa Kemal, organized new 
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capital Ankara and brought forth the 
modern day; from nation ninety per cent 
illiterate one increasingly literate; from 
the harem the emancipated woman who 
has the attitudes the Western world; 
from towns filthy and unprogressive 
cities beautiful, with paved strects, modern 
buildings, and modern furniture. 

The author was more than mere col- 
lege president performing routine clerical 
duties and concerning himself with the task 
extracting current support and endow- 
ments from lukewarm adherents and an- 
gels. played his part the larger 
theatre world events. was 
cial adviser the Versailles and Lausanne 
conferences; administrator Near East 
Relief; associate the cabinets sev- 
eral Turkish governments. Through hun- 
dreds students who left Robert College 
Christian teachers, engineers and states- 
men, has greatly influenced the whole 
life the Near East. 

The book written interesting style. 
Here stirring biography devoted 
missionary and educator; epitome 
social movements and conflict area 
now demanding renewed attention; in- 
spiring story told with fine power inter- 
pretation and discrimination. Moreover, 
authoritative recital the transition 
from the medieval the modern outlook 
nation one who was adviser 
seven American ministers and ambassa- 
dors. The book vivid report the 
author’s stewardship the American pub- 
lic who such great measure provided 
the funds for his enterprises. 


SMALL August Derleth. 
Appleton-Century Company. 307 
pp. $3.00. 

“She had played part three decades 
American letters, the part village 
conscience, and her books grew inevitably 
out the woman she even the 
best her work not great the long 
view, yet remains the tangible strength 
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Zona Gale’s certain, unwavering, still 
small voice. she not the inexorable 
rolling away years great author, noth- 
ing can detract from her stature 
woman who was supremely great.” These 
closing sentences from this biography 
Zona Gale epitomize the opinion her 
biographer, fellow resident Wisconsin, 
summing her life during which she 
produced thirteen novels, nine volumes 
short stories, book poems, one biog- 
raphy, another essays, and seven plays. 

From her birth two-thirds century 
ago her death 1938 Zona Gale was 
vital personality, aloof from the world, 
yet it, mystic tempered with realism, 
ardent liberal championing pacifism, 
women’s rights, social reform, equality for 
the Negro, the cause the oppressed. The 
whole range her life from her birth 
Main Street, Portage, Wisconsin, through 
her residence the University Wiscon- 
sin, newspaper experience Madison and 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin, famed author 
residence New York City, again the 
small-town neighbor among early friends 
are set forth sympathetically 
standingly. 

The author paints delicate portrait 
her fragile beauty, devotion her parents, 
and artistic genius who spent her life por- 
traying the inhabitants Friendship Vil- 
lage, her native Portage; compelling pic- 
ture, but one which accentuated the lights 
more than the shadows, the endearing 
rather than the revolting features. William 
Allen White said Sinclair Lewis’s Main 
Street “that was only one side the 
street.” like manner Friendship Village 
showed only some streets—the best—of her 
native town. 

Reticent and retiring though Zona Gale 
was, she did not fail enter the bustling 
arena public affairs. revealing chapter 
describes her work member the 
Board Regents the University 
Wisconsin; her personal support Presi- 
dent Frank his program for the Univer- 
sity; her activity maintaining liberal 
atmosphere the campus; her friendship 
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with the LaFollettes, with whom she broke 
over the ouster President Frank. 

There are descriptions her lecture 
tours, her political activities the cam- 
paign the elder Senator LaFollette when 
ran for the presidency, her trip 
Japan the guest the Japanese govern- 
ment, her addresses behalf pacifism. 
winner the Pulitzer Prize drama, 
with her “Miss Lulu Bett” she came 
national attention. the midst these 
activities she found time befriend the 
unfortunate, the defeated life’s race. 

The biographer has balanced carefully 
her strengths and weaknesses, though 
her protagonist, her literary admirer. His 
study appreciative and sympathetic and 
has produced splendid tribute one 
who was influence her day, con- 
tributed strongly the movement the 
Midwest portray authentic life the 
region, and who, the universality her 
appeal, also fills her niche authentic 
interpreter genuine, unsophisticated 
neighborly American life. 


EDUCATION 


Volume III, 
College, University Cincinnati, Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio. 251 pp. $2.00. 

Included are synopses twelve doctors’ 
theses the field Education. Among 
the fields covered are public school music, 
motivation and practice, college orientation 
courses, state-wide testing programs, novels 
curricular materials, health programs, 
social maturity children, art apprecia- 
tion, and emotional and personality traits. 
Each synopsis contains statement the 
problem, the procedure, the results, and the 
conclusions drawn from the study. 
number the studies are accompanied 
bibliographies covering the area the 
respective investigations. The 
valuable for reference and for the library 
institutions which offer graduate courses. 
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SAFETY Sidney Williams and 
Charters. The Macmillan Company. 
441 pp. $1.60. 

The authors seek employ science and 
reasoning, including 
which have been made physics, chem- 
istry, psychology and sociology, the prob- 
lem safety education. Its ideal 
combine elements from different fields 
the “integration experience which the 
ideal all those teachers who are inter- 
ested educating children rather than 
teaching subjects.” 

The general plan organization each 
chapter includes (a) discussion the 
topic under consideration; (b) “interesting 
reading”; (c) “interesting things find 
out”; (d) “interesting things and 
and series “test your knowl- 
exercises. 

series thirteen chapters discusses 
how prevent school fires; how avoid 
school accidents; how guard against 
home accidents, with reasons and explana- 
tions; how reduce the number farm 
accidents; walking, roller skating and 
cycling safely; making the use automo- 
biles and highways safer; directions for be- 
coming good drivers and good passengers; 
insurance safe travel ship, rail and air; 
suggestions for enjoying safe recreation; 
safety occupations; the codperation 
workers and management securing 
proper working conditions; and, finally, co- 
operation securing safety for all. 

Much attention given the learner’s 
motivation. The text written interest- 
ingly; many illustrations which really il- 
lustrate (not mere decorative pictures) are 
distributed throughout the book; clear dia- 
grams abound; thought questions are pro- 
vided; and abundant opportunities are 
given for the student engage activi- 
ties. 

useful appendix completes the book. 
well-selected list volumes for supple- 
mental reading and list organizations 
which are concerned with some the 
phases safety are valuable for reference. 

This valuable addition the grow- 
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ing list textbooks which integrate knowl- 
edge terms adventures and experiences 
living, rather than series facts 
learned. Not only interesting treat- 
ment but much needed one which will 
much give pupils educative material 
which will reduce injuries and save life. 


SCIENCE FOR THE ELEMENTARY SCHOOL 
TEACHER Gerald Craig. Ginn 
and Company. 540 pp. $3.00. 


Indicative newer trends science 
teaching this valuable book just what 
many who prepare elementary teachers are 
needing for the classes. less valuable 
for teachers service. 

Distinctive features are the following: 
philosophy science; professionalized con- 
tent; science experience undergone 
rather than subject-matter memo- 
rized; science subject related every- 
day life; science subject matter but also 
method; and science “two way” 
process between “educational value” the 
mind the teacher and the “experiences” 
the children. 

The last conception science teaching 
the preceding paragraph important 
one. Undue emphasis upon children’s in- 
terests and experiences had led goodly 
number teachers value these experi- 
ences end themselves rather than 
means vital knowledge and meth- 
ods which are pertinent to, and necessary 
modern life. This over-emphasis has 
sometimes disregarded the immense contri- 
bution science life, and has resulted 
lack direction. this book em- 
phasized that the teacher must have defi- 
nite aims and outcomes toward which the 
experiences pupils are directed. The final 
result should achievement science both 
essential and vital. 

The preliminary statement 
sional aspects covers only forty-seven pages. 
Almost five hundred ample pages, the bulk 
the volume, consist professionalized 
subject matter. Some are unusual for 
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elementary treatment, for example, “Earth 
History Revealed the Rocks,” “What 
the World Made Of” study chem- 
icals), and “How Man Uses Energy 
the World’s Work.” 

distinctive and unique section treats 
science which shows which grade levels 
the various experiences should allocated. 
Two bases have been used for this purpose: 
“an analysis science for meanings 
value society through the education 
young children” and “study children’s 
patterns growth toward appreciation, 
understanding, and use the modern basic 
working conceptions science.” This is, 
perhaps, one the most valuable portions 
the volume. 

Each chapter has small but unusually 
valuable bibliography. Instead 
ments, there are number experiences, 
some the nature observations, things 
do, and actual experiments. 

comprehensive book, with good 
method and significant materials instruc- 
tion. dignifies science raising from 
the level animal stories and nature study 
that consideration fundamental 
problems science, far they are 
within the comprehension the elemen- 


tary school child. 


Handbook for Those Who Know 
Their Punctuation and for Those Who 
Aren’t Quite Sure. Introduction Rob- 
ert Gay. Middlebury College Press. 


pp. $1.00. 

This the first trade edition man- 
ual compiled, edited and printed students 
the Bread Loaf School English. 
illustrates the use the comma, semi- 
colon, colon, exclamation point, question 
mark, dash, parentheses, brackets and quo- 
tation marks. 

long has punctuation been owl- 
ish subject” writes the editor. The com- 
pilers have given the subject sportive air, 
impish homunculi who place the stops 
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where they ought be. Rules which apply 
are given type the bottoms 
the pages. The quotations themselves are 
striking. One can scarcely conceive 
presentation better planned provide in- 
terest and curiosity what usually 
forbidding aspect writing. 

And, too, the subject punctuation has 
its logic and philosophy. “Punctuation 
not trivial matter. For, after all, life itself 
complex sentence, made phrases 
and clauses, marked stops; and perhaps 
the good life just one that has been 
punctuated correctly.” 


THE ARTs THE Natalie 
Robinson Cole. Illustrated. John Day. 
137 pages. $1.75. 

For teachers who seek further insight 
into the meaning creative education and 
the significance the arts the classroom, 
the present volume series delightful 
descriptions how creative painting, clay 
work, designs for block prints, free rhythmic 
dancing, and creative writing may func- 
tion the classroom. distinctive 
“how” book. One sees the teacher work 
with her pupils, and the pupils active the 
details activity hand. Theory omit- 
ted. The book exclusively series 
descriptions what actually goes the 
classroom teacher skillful Miss 
Cole. The photographic illustrations add 
much the descriptive text. Many teach- 
ers who are working this general field 
creative education doubtless will welcome 
this guide based upon actual teaching pro- 
cedure. Among books methods teach- 
ing deserves four star rating. 


FICTION 


LANDFALL Nevil Shute. William Mor- 
row and Company. 284 pp. $2.50. 
The author Kindling, story re- 

covery from the financial depression, and 

Ordeal, story grim modern warfare, 
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now turns his hand the R.A.F. the 
present war. vocation aeronautical 
engineer who has been assigned duty 
the Admiralty office London mem- 
ber the Royal Naval Volunteer Reserve, 
has the technical information needed for 
writing authentic novel with 
ground aviation. author three 
best sellers many years possesses the 
literary skill tell entrancing story. 

This “Channel story” has its hero, 
Jerry Chambers, flying officer the 
R.A.F. The heroine Mona Stevens, bar- 
maid the Royal Clarence, hotel which 
hangout for military and naval officers. 
Suffering with from routine duties 
the air corps, Jerry discovers kindred 
spirit Mona, girl below him social 
rank, but loyal and devoted. romance, 
more noble and authentic than many 
war-born affair, gradually develops the 
two, both lonely, find solace each other’s 
company. 

What seemed the military court 
flagrant error judgment, seemed about 
terminate Jerry’s service the aviation 
branch. was transferred another 
post, but when opportunity came, sought 
transfer back again, drawn the attraction 
felt for Mona. Subsequent events found 
him risking his life test new invention 
which was designed bomb enemy ships. 
After accident which almost proved 
fatal him, recovers his military prow- 
ess when, through the loyalty 
action Mona, cleared the suspi- 
cion and charges against him, and de- 
velops that the board inquiry was 
error. 

Assigned Trenton, Ontario, 
ground instructor, marries Mona. After 
they have embarked and are route 
Canada, the author leaves them, with the 
observation which concludes the book that 
they are, many others, “small people 
great significance, caught and swept 
together like dead leaves the great whirl- 
wind the war. Wars come, and all the 
world shattered their blast. But 
through all young people meet and 
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marry; life goes though temples rock 
and the tall buildings start and crumble 
the dust their destruction.” 

gripping story the war, but still 
far removed from its terrors. the midst 
the holocaust destruction England, 
one would not surprised were the author, 
witness the events, become em- 
bittered pouring out his venom his writ- 
ings. Not so! This wholesome romance, 
human and gripping story human 
urges more fundamental than war, the 
normal course and flow life even the 
abnormal conditions accompanying armed 
combat. breathes the spirit “carrying 
on” and “seeing through” which have 
become synonymous with the British char- 
acter. refreshing interlude from flood 
realistic novels which portray the lower 
levels, the muck society, such 
story arouses anew confidence integ- 
rity, devotion, loyalty. diverting 
and enjoyable reading. 


SAPPHIRA AND THE SLAVE Willa 
Cather. Alfred Knopf. 295 pages. 
$2.50. 

those who are familiar with the 
works Willa Cather, the charming style 
this volume will not come surprise. 
those who have not had the pleasure 
reading her previous novels, will prove 
delightful introduction. The warp the 
story the time, 1856, just preceding the 
Civil War, and the setting, lovely old Vir- 
ginia countryside. this Miss 
Cather has skillfully interlaced the woof 
characters that the result clear and 
moving drama woman whose jealous 
nature drives her mistreating the object 
her jealousy, beautiful mulatto slave 

Sapphira Colbert, once energetic and 
active woman, now invalid, confined 
wheel chair, the mistress the Mill 
Farm, located Back Creek, Virginia. She 
never forgets the fact that she not 
Back Creek stock, her family having come 
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from England. Consequently, her ways 
and manners are foreign the people 
among whom she lives. Foreign too, are 
the slaves she keeps, that the attitude 
her neighbors none too friendly. Her 
husband, Henry, however, well liked 
the people Back Creek, being just 
simple Nancy, young mulatto 
slave owned Sapphira, has fallen from 
favor the eyes her mistress, due 
chance remark overheard Sapphira caus- 
ing her suspect her husband’s interest 
the From that time forth she subtly 
torments Nancy, well openly rebukes 
and humiliates her. interesting that the 
miller and his wife never bring the subject 
out into the open, each knowing that, while 
discussing this slave that one, they are 
both thinking Nancy. 

order torment Nancy, Sapphira 
invites her nephew, Martin Colbert, gad- 
about young man, visit them. She de- 
liberately concocts schemes throw the 
lovely Nancy and Martin together, know- 
ing that Martin will force his attentions 
upon her, and she, being slave, would 
unable defend herself. Nancy’s final es- 
cape from her persecution provided the 
help Henry Colbert and his daughter. 

The story also tells how runaway slaves 
were often helped the Quakers into 
Canada, and covers the period 
ment after the emancipation. beauti- 
fully written book, replete with exciting 
chapters covering Nancy’s escape, and capti- 
vating descriptions the Virginia country- 
side. Miss Cather’s characters are vivid 
that one feels though had had per- 
sonal contact with them all. 


leen Coyle. Dutton and Company. 
279 pp. $2.50. 

This work one England’s foremost 
novelists psychological study the 
inner life three 
paths life lead them widely varying 
directions. They are brought together 
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their home the illness 
mother, and the novel revolves about their 
loves and the men whom they are at- 
tached, although the latter, except absent 
characters, not appear the story until 
its very close. 

The youngest the three, Margaret, 
who engaged Eric Ferggusson, post- 
pones her marriage him because she 
love with Robert, Geraldine’s husband, 
for whom, though unloved Geral- 
dine, Margaret harbors secret love. Rob- 
ert believes the independence the In- 
dian people, sentiment which his wife 
does not share, and accordingly she wishes 
divorce him. Her mother, ardent 
Catholic, does not sanction divorce. The 
third the daughters, after somewhat 
chequered career her youth, had been 
married member the Socialist Party, 
and her deportation from abroad was 
sought because her subversive activities, 
but she escaped return England. Her 
husband had died while she was Russia, 
and she and Ivan, her son, came Eng- 
land and her mother, whose constant com- 
panion she was. Some the scenes de- 
picted the conversations between her 
and her mother are among the most tender 
moments the story. Geraldine, the other 
the three daughters, gains great power 
over Eric, and finally wins him from Mar- 
garet. 

The story itself interesting, but the 
novel has its primary appeal psycho- 
logical study the three sisters who are 
devoted one another, exchange their 
confidences frankly and reveal the emo- 
tional surges their natures. Sympathetic 
one another they gradually approach 
mutual understanding and reciprocal love. 
Their frank discussions probe the depths 
their emotions. 

more than fascinating story. 
deep understanding the stirrings 
human nature Miss Coyle’s novel shows 
chaste and beautiful prose study 
refined woman she meets the affective 
problems her life, and her varying meth- 
ods coming their solution. redo- 
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lent the simple life the countryside 
England and omits the bizarre aspects 
sophisticated life the cities. good 
story, well told, and revealing the au- 


GENERAL 


Music Lawrence Ab- 
bott. Introduction Walter Damrosch. 
Farrar and Rinehart. 358 
pages. $2.50. 

Lawrence Abbott, who for five years 
has been with the National Broadcasting 
Company writer and executive and 
closely associated with Dr. Damrosch 
his music appreciation programs, interprets 
for the lay reader field which needs just 
this sort guide. preéminently book 
musical appreciation which the reader 
becomes acquainted with the basis musi- 
cal form, the nature voices and instru- 
ments, musical history, the nature mod- 
ern music, and how gain from listening 
music the satisfaction and joy that mu- 
sic designed achieve. discussion 
music can avoid technical discussion 
tones, overtones, scales, the reasons for dif- 
fering tone qualities 
the grammar musical harmony, etc. Mr. 
Abbott has succeeded high degree 
making these technical principles under- 
standable. More than that, makes 
evident that one does not need have 
technical musical education order ap- 
preciate and enjoy the radio, recorded 
music, recitals, and symphonic concerts. 
The value the present volume en- 
hanced the fact that the radio, and 
some degree the sound film, have made 
possible for millions become acquainted 
with the best music the race. There 
among today hunger for genuine 
music. This hunger will greatly stimu- 
lated the interpretations clearly and 
often wittily offered the present volume. 
Among the recent books musical inter- 
pretations for the layman Approach Mu- 
sic easily tops the list. author has not 
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forgotten the technical student, and the 
reproduced samples scores and technical 
analyses give the volume value neces- 
sary book for the student music. 


Broapway John Mason 
Brown. Norton Company. 295 
pages. $2.75. 

Broadway Review Mr. Brown 
continues his story Broadway delight- 
fully begun the volume the 
Aisle. The former volume dealt historically 
with ten years the American theatre. 
The present volume confined theatrical 
history the making. Mr. Brown, being 
distinguished critic, enables the reader 
see the theatre through the eyes the 
first One sees against the back- 
ground world tragedy and social up- 
heaval. story, not the drama it- 
self, much, those who make the 
drama: the playwrights, actors, and pro- 
ducers who are responsible for the drama 
now is. More than this, the book 
critical estimate recent plays and Mr. 
Brown reproduces many his critical re- 
views written for the New York Post. The 
reader becomes better acquainted with 
Maurice Evans, Sherwood Anderson, 
Katharine Cornell, Alexander Woollcott, 
Tallulah Bankhead, John Barrymore, 
Thornton Wilder, Christopher Morley, 
Victor Moore, Ethel Merman, Bill Robin- 
son, Thomas Wolfe, Katharine Hepburn, 
Jimmy Durante, Elliot Nugent, Clifford 
Odets, Lynn Fontanne and Alfred Lunt, 
George Kaufman, Gertrude Lawrence, 
and others whose genius has given the 
modern stage its often unique eminence. 
Happily, Mr. Brown includes also appre- 
ciation The Baker Work Shop. 

The present pages again reveal Mr. 
Brown distinguished dramatic critic. 
Many the recent plays are here evaluated 
language and style that the intelligent 
reader can thoroughly enjoy. fact, the 
book valuable guide the theatre 
goer who seeks not merely evening’s 
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entertainment but intellectual satisfaction 
through better understood drama. The 
book, therefore, has value for all students 
the drama, well for the general 


theatre public. 


Eileen Duggan. Introduction 
Walter Mare. The Macmillan 
Company. pp. $1.50. 

the present volume this poet the 
island New Zealand writes measured 
and tempered verse various topics. Much 
has dominant religious tone and 
note. Examples are Heralds, 
“faith matters though song scatters”; De- 
sertion; St. Peter, the “simple tongue, 
quick, breathless begin, That snubbed 
and silenced o’er and o’er Could never 
lock its wonder in”; Didymus whom “it 
takes Easter convince”; and 
any, description the “young and timid 
Mary,” the country town. 

Nationality Miss Duggan writes 
Christ, appealing those “frontiered 
hearts,” concluding: 

“Tt was not life alone gave 
But country for man.” 

Several the poems deal with her na- 
tive New Zealand, viz. New Zealand 
Christmas, New Zealand Art, New Zea- 
land, The Bushfeller, and Cloudy Bay. 

the book writes: “Of pure poetic im- 
pulse there seem many examples 
here.” The point view fresh and in- 
cisive and even when there tendency 
towards idealization, the poems are first 
poetical, secondarily didactic. Her 
such pattern that she says 
truth exemplified him: 

made such blaze sincere light- 
ning 

That men put their hands save 
their sight.” 

The true poet found such excerpts 
this: 

“Oceans are reticent. The Gulf Streams 
swell 
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Shows only its gift softened days, 
English cowslips and Irish ways, 
But shallow waters rip and current tell.” 


THINKING Your FEET Louis Ni- 
zar. With Introduction Bruce 
Barton. Liveright Publishing Corpora- 
tion. 301 pp. $2.50. 

There have been manuals 
masters which have published minute in- 
structions and have been encyclopaedic col- 
lections many speeches, some shopworn. 
Not this volume which furnishes unique 
approach. 

prominent attorney New York 
City who has presided many functions 
and introduced many the country’s great, 
demonstrates how done. Among 
those whom has presented are Albert 
Einstein, Dorothy Thompson, Heywood 
Broun, Stephen Wise, John Finley, 
“Roxy,” Theodore Roosevelt, Jr., Robert 
Benchley, Walter Winchell, Bruce Bar- 
ton, Frank Buck, George Gershwin, Gio- 
vanni Martinelli, and Fiorello La- 
Guardia. The introductions are printed 
full, showing surprisingly wide range 
personages and presentation technique. 

About tenth the volume con- 
cerned with giving formulae for speech 
construction, for rhythm form and 
thought, and for preparation. Two-thirds 
consists forty-one actual introductions, 
each accompanied explanation the 
introduction used and why forceful 
and appropriate. History, personal quali- 
ties, politics, voluminous reading and hu- 
morous anecdote are drawn upon freely 
building the climax the introduc- 

hundred pages addresses and “thought 
drops,” which sixteen 
First, the address itself given, then the 
analysis and interpretation it. “Book- 
graph” reveals the form into which the 
volume cast, which not critical anal- 
ysis, but rather conducted tour used 
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the author lieu summary. presents 
lucidly just what which has been 
trying the book. 

However, this more than mere text- 
book after-dinner speaking. There are 
many gems expression, many felici- 
tous phrase, and many original (and 
quoted!) incidents and illustrations. The 
author not only tells how, shows how, 
and practices what preaches. While men- 
tal alertness and much practice must per- 
fect the toastmaster his art, the sugges- 
tions this volume will much launch 
the neophyte successfully his career. 


PSYCHOLOGY 


seph Catton, M.D. Norton 
Company. 355 pages. $3.00. 

Dr. Catton for twenty-seven years has 
been practising psychiatrist often called 
upon for expert testimony criminal trials. 
writes, therefore, psychiatrist, about 
murder and introduces the reader the 
mesh details behind criminal trials and 
the administration justice. The reflec- 
tive reader will startled know that 
the 7,500 criminal homicides other than 
justifiable 1938, 3,900 persons were 
charged and 141 executed, 3.6% 
the total. The chances are that America 
the intricacies court trial procedure. The 
role that the psychiatrist expert witness 
plays this court drama made clear 
the reader this reminiscent volume. The 
author finds that psychiatry lays bare not 
only the pathology the minds indi- 
vidual killers, but pathology legal and 
social machinery well, and leaves 
doubt that large measure society itself, 
with its gross injustices, indifference, selfish- 
ness, and greed far 
for crime than the individual criminal. 

The book gives detailed reports the 
author’s interviews with celebrated crimi- 
nals, among them Winnie Ruth Judd, Wil- 
liam Hickman, Dorothy Ellingson. dis- 
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cusses the behavior criminals trial and 
crisply defines such terms homicide, in- 
sanity, passion, sadism, vengeance, delu- 
sion; describes cross-examination, expert 
testimony, various classifications homi- 
cide, behavior juries, relation between 
sex and crime, the role alcoholic psy- 
chosis, and the numerous symptoms men- 
tal The book, therefore, treats 
scientifically the causes crime and the 
personal traits criminals. clear 
through Dr. Catton’s narrative that crime 
huge psychological problem rather than 
one social ethics. his belief and hope 
that increasingly psychiatry and psychology 
will affect not only court procedure, but 
law bears upon crime. Written 
popular style without sacrificing scientific 
authoritativeness, the book 
contribution toward better understanding 
one phase our complicated society. 


SOCIAL STUDIES, INCLUDING 
HISTORY 


FREEDOM AMERICAN STYLE Alan 
Griffin. Henry Holt Co. 184 pages. 
$1.00. 


Much has been said the past few years 
regard the need teaching children 
the meaning democracy and America. 
some quarters believed that this 
teaching can best performed situations 
which provide for the practice democ- 
racy, out which practice the children 
may deduce the meaning the American 
type democracy. Others, including the 
author the present little volume, believe 
that there need positive teaching 
means simple and lucid explanation 
the American conception freedom and 
democracy. Freedom American Style 
text book American democracy, and 
our judgment striking example what 
can done field that first glance 
seems prohibit the sort thing this little 
text eminently achieves. The book 
clearly organized and its pages attrac- 
tively composed that stands out 
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unique guide. The author discusses the 
meaning freedom and its relation 
thinking, the past, and the American Con- 
stitution and democracy their relation 
patriotism and defense. The style de- 
lightfully simple, without giving evidence 
that the author has written down his 
pupils. Each section broken into short 
paragraphs introduced descriptive sub- 
heads which are excellent gists the sec- 
tion they introduce. There are likewise 
summaries which, again simple style, 
clinch the explanations the chapter. 
fact, the book clear its interpreta- 
tion freedom and democracy that 
adult might read with much pleasure and 
profit. The book enlivened with inter- 
pretive cartoons, some which are all the 
more effective because 


cock. Illustrated. Bobbs-Merrill Com- 
pany. 329 pages. $3.00. 

Death Valley has long been synonymous 
with the most sinister aspect American 
topography. Legend has that thousands 
people have met death its fiery ground 
overcome heat and thirst. Associated 
with Death Valley for many years has also 
been the legend Death Valley Scotty and 
his secret fabulous gold mine. Lying 
southeastern California, over against Ne- 
vada, has been adjudged forbidden ground 
the usual tourist. therefore with 
not little surprise that one reads the 
present dramatic volume that today Death 
Valley one the popular winter resorts 
the South West, amply supplied with 
modern highways, luxurious hotels, and 
such Government supervision 
vided the National Park Administra- 
tion. still not safe travel through 
Death Valley the summer time, but the 
author assures the reader that for winter 
travel offers such comforts and delights 
the exacting tourist demands. 

Mr. Glasscock offers the reader this 
authentic volume reliable information, 


amusing anecdotes, dramatic history 
region which, until recently, for almost 
years was the caravan route immigrants 
into California seekers for the reputed 
mineral wealth the Valley. The author 
tells that the earlier days Bill Cochran 
once dried out sixty his one hundred and 
eighty-five pounds three days and re- 
cream diet for him get back enough 
moisture that could walk. There 
also the story Shorty Donnely, with 
truly gigantic appetite, who made coffee 
strong that would float anvil. The 
reader will enjoy meeting Indian George. 
will moved the story the Jay 
Hawkers, who 1849 perished the 
burning sands the Valley. will read 
the exciting stories borax, silver, and 
gold, and the companies organized bring 
these treasures out the ground. this 
connection the story Skidoo, Beatty, 
Greenwater, and Aguereberry will provide 
fascinating reading. 

More than this the book full de- 
scriptions scenic wonders rivaling sur- 
passing all that the United States has 
offer. 

Not least among the interesting stories 
that Scotty. The author completely 
deflates Scotty’s legend and presents him 
clever faker, backed Albert 
Johnson, neither whom ever owned 
gold mine, although Scotty insists that 
only claimed that owned hole the 
ground. his heyday was reported that 
Scotty rented train take him and his 
party from California Chicago and that 
the trip cost him $100,000. Mr. Glasscock 
reproduces the receipt given the Santa 
Mr. Walter Scott, which shows that 
paid exactly $5,500 for the train. One 
must place Mr. Walter Scott, Scotty, 
niche not far from Barnum. 

Readers who are interested American 
tales the West, ghost towns, prospecting, 
bad men, wild-cat schemes, tragedy and 
pathos must read Here’s Death Valley. 
written author long identified with 
historical tales the West. Once editor 
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the Cattawalla Greenwater the brink 
Death Valley, the author now lives 
peacefully reminiscent mood, but has 
already won for himself name unique 
historian once glamorous West. 


HIsTORIAN AND Gaetano Sal- 
vemini. Harvard University Press. Cam- 
bridge, Mass. Pp. viii, 203. $2.50. 
History, for Mr. Salvemini, not quite 

the same social science. The one aims 
“re-create the past without pretense de- 
termining laws,” while the other “attempts 
determine the laws human behavior.” 
the other hand, history not mere 
erudition. “Erudition prepares bricks for the 
historian. The historian the architect.” 
not, sure, strain his imagina- 
tion. The historical novel and literary biog- 
raphy are not history. Rather, the historian 
must hold himself the facts, indulging 
hypotheses only when necessary. But facts 
include causes and part the historian’s 
task trace causes and results. this 
point, however, would have been helpful 
Mr. Salvemini had made clear the sense 
which these causal relations are not 
identical with related the laws which 
had made the sole property the social 
scientist. 

Inevitably taking the question whether 
history and the social sciences are sciences, 
Mr. Salvemini says that not essential 
science such that attain the high 
degree accuracy and predictability which 
characterizes the physical sciences. The so- 
cial sciences and history are complex and 
imprecise but are sciences for all that. Nor 
bias. Bias inevitable, but its 
lies the possibility its discount. “Objec- 
tivity results not from absence bias but 
from controversy between conflicting pre- 
conceptions, controversy which bot- 
series successive approaches truth.” 
Mr. Salvemini apparently means that the 
knowledge each and every individual 
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composite truth and bias and that the 
truth element can disengaged de- 
liberate spot-lighting the contextual bias. 

The teacher does not possess the 
bility the mathematician and the physical 
scientist. The field social affairs one 
which the self-styled expert must viewed 
with distrust. But the alternative not 
colorless presentation conflicting view- 
points. tolerance which springs from 
lack moral backbone, which “under- 
stands all principles and has 
not what wanted. “We will well 
understand ‘who gets, what, when and 
how.’ But must not fail keep 
mind that whoever gets what not his 
due thief and rascal, and that our 
civilization will break down the school 
fails teach the incoming generation that 
there are some things that are not done.” 

this last point that Mr. Salvemini 
most interested make, this and the 
earlier one that the broad and deep mind 
not necessarily the erudite mind—both 
points according well with the educational 
philosophy Pres. Hutchins whose uni- 
versity the lectures were given. 


THE WAKE THE RAIDERS AND THE 
Divine. Dutton and Company. 
1940. $2.50. 

The volume really contains two books 
one. Each shows phase modern 
warfare, the first that the “pocket battle- 
ship,” the second the “armed merchant- 

The first written thrilling account 
the exploits the “Graf Spee” 
time was scuttled Montevideo. also 
contains written account the “Rawal- 
pindi,” “Ajax,” 
and “Exeter.” Here con- 
secutive narrative the exploits the 
German pocket battleships, the time 
the invasion Norway. After six months 
interference with shipping they will 
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Montevideo, and they have been eliminated 
from the seas. 

The second book tells the amazing and 
inspiring story four tramp steamers, the 
and which encountered the 
German boats early the two World 
Wars and won victories the conflicts. 
These four ships Ropner’s, with gal- 
lant crews and sturdy management, present 
thrilling examples tales courageous ac- 
tion. Two were sunk, two turn sunk their 
assailants, Altogether they furnish inspir- 
ing tale the traditions the English navy. 

Tales the sea have always been in- 
teresting reading. These are the more im- 
portant because they are true. These are 
adventures which stir the imagination and 
quicken the pulse. Courage and seamanship 
combine vivid description produce 
stories replete with dramatic incident and 
stirring event. 


Martin Dies. Dodd, Mead Company. 
366 pages. $2.50. 

this review written Mr. Dies 
again the defensive behalf the 
Committee which has energetically 
and courageously served. our zeal for 
democratic freedom considerable section 
American people fear that Mr. Dies 
and his investigations will lead into witch 
hunting and sort Klux Klan in- 
vasion into freedom speech, press, and 
assembly. Others, alert the dangers 
the Fifth Column and depressed the 
success this ancient form deception 
its modern garb, welcome all that Mr. 
Dies achieved, and earnestly believe that 
where there much smoke there must 
serious danger fact. America faces in- 
vasion ideas which are wholly foreign 
the democratic ideals America. 
the one hand there are the Communists and 
the other the Fascists. difficult 
say which the two more penetrating 
its activities. Certainly both them rest 
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upon conscienceless deception, and both 
parties probably are many who chuckle over 
the naiveté Americans who insist that 
can’t happen here.” 

the present volume Mr. Dies does not 
indulge generalities. names names, 
gives dates, documents throughout. 
shows how the Trojan horse mov- 
ing among the unemployed, the labor un- 
ions, shipping industries, big business, rail- 
roads, the manufacturing battle ships, 
and the Government itself. ugly 
story and only one half were true 
should arouse the American people 
greater alertness than seems evident 
communities large and small. 

There is, course, strong case for 
those who sense the dangers hysterical 
witch hunting and enchainment free 
thinking. While free thinkers probably are 
radical, this does not mean that they seek 
violent overthrow the Government 
are willing ally themselves with either 
Stalin, Hitler, Mussolini. Mr. Dies and 
his Committee face most difficult task 
because involves this danger curtailing 
intellectual honesty and research into social 
problems which inevitably have political sig- 
nificance. important understand 
American law this connection. Free- 
dom speech and assembly are guaranteed 
the Bill Rights. There law 
forbidding individuals and groups wear 
un-American insignia. There certainly 
law forbidding people this country use 
their native tongue speech, assembly, 
press. There law that forbids them 
parade. not illegal unpatriotic 
criticize the Government the American 
way life. expected that in- 
tellectuals will critical toward many 
the theories and practices known Ameri- 
can. separate these legitimate activities 
the one hand from those which are 
subversive and intentionally destructive 
the foundations America the other 
task huge that the attitude toward 
Mr. Dies and his Committee not sur- 
prising. 

One cannot read The Trojan Horse 
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America, however, without gaining the 
sharply etched impression that Mr. Dies 
knows what talking about, that has 
unearthed explosive material. Among are 
dangers far greater than the threat mili- 
tary invasion. Anyone who reads the news- 
papers aware that Hitler has won most 
his victories means the Trojan 
horse. The informed reader today fully 
aware that many quarters business men 
are sympathetic toward Fascism, not neces- 
sarily the German Italian variety, but 
Fascism means getting things done 
quickly and efficiently. Many Americans 
cannot understand that the Communist 
Party America, for example, under 
the absolute control Stalin and such indi- 
viduals Browder take their orders direct 
from Moscow. However much they may 
deny (and denial part the technique, 
course) the German Bund, the Nazi 


Counsel New Orleans, Baron Von Spei- 


gel, many business agents, are all under the 
direct control Berlin. 

Whatever may the outcome the 
present critical attitude toward Dies and 
his Committee, Americans who seek de- 
fend their country should know the facts 
presented the present volume. 


Tue William Kelly 
Prentice. Princeton University Press. 
254 pages. $3.00. 

cient Greece, written distinguished 
scholar, who has dissolved his researches 
over forty years into crystalline, flowing 
spite innumerable treatises because 
their meticulous details, still escapes clear 
understanding. Mr. Prentice, who Ewing 
Professor the Greek Language and Lit- 
erature, emeritus, Princeton University, 
participated many important archeo- 
logical expeditions Syria, and his numer- 
ous writings the fields archeology and 
philology have enriched and graced 
distinguished literature. the present vol- 
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ume the master lucid condensation 
and penetrating insight into the meanings 
behind myriads historical details. 
write ancient Greece within pattern 
interpretation which omits nothing es- 
sential less than 248 pages and 
with brilliant insight into the modern sig- 
nificance Greek life, evidence 
superior synthetic ability. The Ancient 
Greeks, aside from its value for the scholar, 
has particular interest for the intelligent stu- 
dent modern social problems, for Greece 
faced problems not dissimilar some our 
own, and much Greek life see the 
roots modern 

The chapter “Absolute Democracy” 
lucid explanation democracy un- 
derstood the Greeks and some re- 
spects intended function modern 
democratic states. The author refers 
several meanings democracy among the 
Greeks. very early times the word 
“demos” meant the commons contrast 
the gentry. meant those belonging 
the “fourth and lowest the classes into 
which the free and native population 
Attica was divided the basis income.” 
the Athens the Fifth Century, B.C., 
those the lowest income brackets out- 
numbered the rest the voting population. 
was under Cleistenes that the commons 
came into power for reasons that Mr. Pren- 
tice makes very clear. refers Aris- 
totle’s judgment that generally speaking 
people “did not consider what was for the 
good their country but used ostracisms 
the interest party politics.” Many 
the practices modern politics were 
nature similar those ancient Athens. 
reading this chapter “Absolute 
Democracy” one gains important in- 
sight into the weaknesses modern democ- 
racy. 

the chapter “World Empire,” 
brief is, Alexander the Great appears 
almost modern intent upon world con- 
quest and the rivaling, for Greece, the 
empires the Persians, the Assyrians, and 
Babylonians. Mr. Prentice writes 


was very practical person, with 
very brilliant mind and tremendous en- 
ergy. does not seem have ever 
imagined that all men are equal any 
sense. Doubtless believed, Aristotle 
did, that some are nature masters and 
others are servants. There reason 
suppose that believed any equality 
races. evidently did believe that many, 
perhaps all, races could united under 
single government, sharing the same cul- 
ture, speaking the same language, and 
mingling with each other that ultimately 
out various races one composite race 
would produced. These things, com- 
mon culture, common language, com- 
mon kinship, not composite race, under 
exalted ruler who had sufficient ability 
and adequate force his command, Alex- 
ander believed the requisites world 
empire.” 

you substitute for Alexander, Hitler, 
have the foregoing quotation the 
basic principles Nazi world order. 

For students ancient Greece and all 
who seek clearer understanding not only 
this ancient culture but our own, the 
present volume clear-eyed and dis- 
tinctly written guide. brilliant ex- 
ample integrated summarizing. 


TRAVEL 


Iowa Phil Stong. Dodd, Mead and 
Company. 300 pp. $3.00. 

The first new series which event- 
ually designed include each state the 
Union, Hawkeyes what described 
biography the State Iowa. Following 
the informal style and design such books 
Carl Carmer’s Stars Fell Alabama, 
The Hudson, and Listen for Lonesome 
Drum, this volume planned the author 
depict the social and cultural back- 
grounds the state. The announcement 
the volumes the series informs the reader 
that “While they are factually accurate, 
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they will informal and friendly their 
approach rather than academic and aus- 
tere.” The books covering descriptions 
the various states will concerned with 
“The human characteristics, the people, 
their folkways, their prejudices and their 
prides, the intangible things that distinguish 
the people one State from their neigh- 
bors other States.” The design make 
each book enjoyable reading, give fresh 
interpretations, and allow the author full 
reign his individual style and personality 
its treatment. 

the present case the author na- 
tive and resident the State Iowa 
writes from first-hand knowledge. 
knows the facts whereof writes. 
author State Fair, and many other pre- 
vious volumes, already well known 
his readers. Hawkeyes consists mélange 
tall tales, the discussions “cracker- 
box” philosophers, cornfed art, frontier and 
pioneer justice, Indian “stuff,” camp meet- 
ings and revivals, high sassiety (which 
not too the big red schoolhouse, 
fishing, women’s clubs and men’s lodges, 
descriptions good and ample food, pic- 
nics and county fairs. Included liberal 
seasoning solid, rural, home-spun philos- 
ophy. 

Not many years ago demarcation be- 
tween factual and fictional writing was 
clear, factual books were ponderously and 
eloquently informative, while fiction was 
openly and admittedly fabricated the 
realm make-believe. two ways these 
two types have approached each other. 
have had series biogra- 
phies and histories, which the authentic 
factual basis has been supplemented 
introducing the story element supply 
interest and reality; and books fiction 
have been submitted scholarly research 
establish the validity the facts which form 
the historical basis for the story. Perhaps 
there has been gain interest through 
this procedure which stimulated and re- 
flected screen plays which have their 
basis history and biography, but which 
for dramatic reasons emphasize the striking 
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and anecdotal elements, The author, this 
volume, writes keeping with this trend, 
thereby adding dramatic interest. 

There much narrative, anecdote, 
and specific stories, enforce the factual 
foundation. the other hand there are 
generalizations a-plenty give general 
picture life Iowa during the last hun- 
dred years. forms character sketch 
well biography the State. the 
author finds the people Iowa show more 
interest sleek well-fed hogs than the 
plastic arts, because this character- 
istic the state; finds neighborliness 
and friendship which would alien the 
states with large manufacturing cities, 
because has breathed this atmosphere 
native and long-time resident; 
glorifies the country cooking house- 
wives, because has had experience 
connoisseur the products the farm 
kitchen; and pokes tolerant fun 
some his State’s foibles, because 
knows them intimately and does with 
kindly humor which reveals his sympathy 
and satisfaction with that which cannot 
intellectually approve. 

for the style, the reader will judge 
for himself. may assured that will 
not yawn reads. The original de- 
scriptions, the moving narrative, the per- 
sonal anecdotes, the humorous and apt 
characterizations, the portrayal authentic 
rural scenes, the telling and original phrases 
—all these will keep him awake—now 
nostalgic mood, now reflecting, now chuck- 
ling. 

The volume informative, entertaining, 
and interpretive. the book times 
rather frank its language and insinua- 
tions, because these are qualities the 
people described. Perhaps seeking the 
dramatic the author has tendency over- 
emphasize subordinate events. One guesses 
that this volume will found the tables 
many Iowa residents and that will 
have wide reading among those who seek 
enlarge their understanding 
wealthy and substantial garden spot 
America, 
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WAKE Roy Kauffman. 
The Macmillan Company. 319 
$3.00. 

This book redolent with the tang 
the sea. Adventure, strange peoples, dra- 
matic incidents, raciness event and lan- 
guage, and thrilling narrative unfold its 
pages. The author accompanied Gerry, 
his mate, embarked forty-five-foot 
ketch sail the tropical seas voyage 
which was cover three and half event- 
ful years. These two, natives Iowa, em- 
ployed the skill shipbuilder, who, 
though innocent plans and blueprints, 
knew how construct seaworthy ships 
which would withstand the rigors the 
Gulf 

Taking aboard Allen collector 
sneks—leezards” which shipped back 
the states, they sailed for Mexico where 
Hector, young Nicaraguan cook, faith- 
ful but devoted the flowing bowl, was 
added the crew. 

turn their course took them the 
islands the three oceans touching 
Colonarch, Tahiti, Samoa, Fiji, New 
Hebrides, Batavia, Singapore, Ceylon, Zan- 
zibar, Mozambique, Cape Town, St. Hel- 
ena and the Barbados. There are thrilling 
stories capsized boats, man-eating sharks, 
dangerous rapids, floods, insects, vermin, 
and thrilling adventure. There are thrilling 
descriptions island “characters,” 
strange birds and animals and even stranger 
peoples. The volume enlivened with il- 
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lustrations, keen description and vivid nar- 
rative. 

The reader shown Bali “with terrace 
after terrace rice the New 
Hebrides, with Port Vila, the stand- 
point health, climate and women fittingly 
called ‘The bell hole the 
Australia “not only upside down but also 
reversed”; Panama, land 
and volcanic craters; the Galapagos, “En- 
chanted Isles”; Tahiti, thirty miles long, 
“the most lovable and seductive wench 
Oceania, the Paris Polynesia,” land 
guitars, romance, but also taxi-dances 
and movies, which show Western thrillers; 
Samoa, with Pangopango, with Hawaiian 
music, gin mills, frame houses stilts, 
round houses with cane-thatched roofs; all 
this panorama “jungles and jungle 
life,” tropical reptiles, coral islands, with 
palms, avocados, plantains and coconuts. 

Not only the scenes but also the language 
telling. For instance there the descrip- 
tion: 

“The sun afraid plunge into the cold green 
water, slid obliquely behind the clouds over the 
continent exploding them into red and orange 


fragments and painting the Eastern sky with the 
soft shades orchid.” 


Language and situation alike combine 
bring thrilling scenes and adventures the 
reader. The book informative and enter- 
taining and portrays vividly and effec- 
tively the life lived the less well- 
known quarters the globe. 


Review Current Periodical Literature 


GENERAL AND CULTURAL 


ANGELL, “Faith for These Times: 
Star Steer By.” Survey Graphic. 
December, 1940. 


“More than states and governments, empires 
and armies have fallen; old faiths have perished, 
old gods have been destroyed.” 
however, had her atonement, and her people 


have changed. Now, “Regeneration has come be- 
cause the common people have come see 
flash moral insight,” feel their bones, 
that they now fight for common and universal 
Right, the right the obscure and helpless every- 
where—in distant China much the mean 
streets Limehouse Liverpool—to free 
evil violence; that fighting resist violence 
they fight for reasons and progress have their 
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chance; for the mind man grow and grapple 
with his problems; that this star they may 
steer patiently and steadily towards the haven 
where they fain would be.” 


Bruce. “Science: Defender Democ- 
racy.” The New Republic. December 
16, 1940. 

“Germany’s scientific clock running down.” 
Pure research has been abandoned. Hitler’s coun- 
try has hurt herself exiling her men science. 
Scientists the United States are now concerned 
with “technological unemployment,” 
concerned with the distribution goods. 


Brocan, “Political Testament.” The Yale 
Review, 30:244-260. Winter, 1941. 


The Liberals, which the author one, 
have moulded public opinion, and encouraged 
facile optimism. Liberals and radicals have erred 
allying themselves with the mass the Left, 
irrespective principles. pacifist can have 
advice any value give the American people 
this emergency except that worth 
war.” The qualities Andrew Jackson rather 
than Abraham Lincoln are needed the pres- 
ent crisis. “Liberals, class, like take time 
think things over, like wait before making 
decisions going into action till all clear. 
They must abate those habits for the moment. 
the best their ability, they must make their 
minds now and make ready act the instant 
emergency—realizing that unless they so, 
the all-clear signal for their world may never 
sound.” 


Barrows. “Aviation Commerce 
and Defense.” The National Geographic Mag- 
azine. December, 1940. 


brief thirty-seven years since the first 
flight aeroplane Kitty Hawk, North 
Carolina, revolutionary world events have fol- 
lowed improvements have been made. This 
interesting article tells aerial milk routes, food 
delivery, pilots, hostesses, parachutes, pilots’ train- 
ing, control towers, and passenger service. 


“War and Medical Prog- 
ress.” 18:1048-1051. December, 1940. 


Much death from warfare (20,000,000 the 
warring countries) occurred during the first 
World War. But much was contributed medi- 
cine, surgery, splinting anesthesia, skin graft- 
ing, plastic surgery, treatment burns, and 
internal medicine. Progress was also made 
combatting gas gangrene, the realm heart 
disease, conquering influenza. Preventive medi- 
cine, public health and sanitation were stimulated. 
Medical supplies and equipment were standard- 
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BERNARD. “To Our New Prophets.” 
Harper’s Magazine. 182:109-112. December, 
1940. 

Many are now the social and economic 
“mourner’s bush.” They say they were wrong 
about Russia, about literary communism, about 
the proletariat, the international backers, the 
Rotary Club. are learning that the compo- 
nents democracy are the people who live 
Main Street and belong the American Legion. 
They are rediscovering the need for religion, for 
the American way life, stated the Eman- 
cipation Proclamation and the patriotic ad- 
dresses their orators. 

“If the future brings about new birth 
this continent will be, has always been 
before, new birth freedom, and under God.” 


GILLIARD, “Unchallenged Cham- 
pion.” Natural History. 46:259-271. Decem- 
ber, 1940. 

The exciting explorations Jimmy Angel, 
American soldier fortune, aviator 
pector, who discovered “Angel Falls,” the eighth 
wonder the world, more than 1,000 feet higher 
than its nearest competitor. Conservative scien- 
tists estimate the falls are 3,300 feet high; others 
think 5,000 feet more nearly the exact height. 


HAGGARD, STEPHEN. Bed Noon.” 
The Atlantic Monthly. 166:665-682. Decem- 
ber, 1940. 

actor and author, who now soldier, 
writes interpret the war and his feelings 
enlists “for the duration.” For peace, but not 
pacifist, believes man “is every 
quality that attributes his gods: beauty, 
wisdom, 
There even immortality.” 


LEwis, FLANNERY. “Virginia City: The Boom 
Town That Sprang from River Silver.” 
Travel. 56:20-23ff. December, 1940. 

The story boom town, redolent mining 
days, which has been rejuvenated the W.P.A. 
interesting description the Old West, 
its glamour, its degradation, its spirit chance. 
This town, visited Mark Twain and Artemus 
Ward for brief editorial services, now having 
“face-lifting.” 


MANCHESTER, HARLAND. “The Electric Eye: 
Jack All Trades.” The Atlantic Monthly. 
166:751-757. December, 1940. 

This useful device, the electric cell, selects 
color, counts, determines automobile speed, opens 
doors, makes possible sound track films, makes 
television practicable. 
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RAINEY, “Intellectual Freedom 
Peril.” The Nation’s Schools, 26:21-22. De- 
cember, 1940. 

There world conflict between conceptions 
and philosophies life. One exalts the state and 
suppresses the individual, the other recognizes 
the supreme worth the individual and the 
personality the individual, with liberty and 
freedom resultants. There danger that the 
totalitarian states may win the war and also 
that, even democracies, repressive measures 
may inaugurated for the so-called public good. 
Liberties are absolute, not relative. The Supreme 
Court ruled this point follows: “The Con- 
stitution the United States law for rulers 
and people equally war and peace and 
covers with the shield its protection all classes 
men all times and under all circumstances.” 


SHALETT, SIDNEY “Epitaph for the World’s 
Fair.” Harper’s Magazine. 182:22-31. Decem- 
ber, 1940. 

not the last, least the New York World’s 
Fair the last for long time. was mag- 
nificent, costly. Built lavish scale, never 
had chance succeed financially. Poorly man- 
aged its first year, its financial position was 
always insecure. The bond-holders 
money. The business brought New York 
was disappointing. Perhaps great spectacle 
end spectacles this type. 


SHUSTER, GEORGE “The Conflict Among 
American Scholar. 10:5-16. 
Winter, 1940-41. 

discussion the réle played members 
the Catholic Faith present economic and social 
conditions. There consideration papal writ- 
ings, anti-Semitic movements, Hitler, Mussolini, 
the Spanish Revolution, and Bolshevism. and 
large the Catholic Church has not been affected 
fundamentally the present debates. “What the 
Catholic press reflects this hour the state 
mind small groups, isolated communities, 
intellects which push conformism the verge 
absurdity.” But recently the pro-Hitler feeling 
some persons subsiding, and becoming 
anti-Nazist. 


SPROUL, “We: Stockholders Civili- 
zation, Inc.” The Rotarian. 57:8-11ff. Decem- 
ber, 1940. 

“The first line defense, the one impregnable 
fort every nation, character its citizens.” 
Our traditions are important because “whatever 
more are able bequeath our heirs and 
assigns will come from Civilization, Inc.” “Our 
times need, above all else, people—young peo- 
ple!—vibrant with positive and dynamic faith 
truth and man.” 
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TILDEN, FREEMAN. “The New York Influence— 
Poison.” 
Commentator. 9:7-13. December, 1940. 


have become Manhattanized and all 
find ourselves mentally Broadway. Books, 
theater, magazines show the influence. “Manhat- 
tan not American. clogged port entry 
Americanism. Judgment the interior parts 
the country deflected and corrupted. This 
tendency could checked the country press 
would revive its belief itself.” 


Tucker, “Free Enterprise and Scien- 
tific Development.” The Scientific Monthly. 
December, 1940. 


“Free Jaissez faire has been 
successfully employed America for century 
and half. Now proposed substitute 
system known “planned economy.” Free enter- 
prise resembles democracy, planned economy, 
totalitarianism. Freedom has the whole been 
beneficial. The result control can seen 
Russia, Germany, and Italy. Regarding despotism 
the writer explains: “The few drops that 
have imbibed have already had debilitating 
effect us. take more now would indicate 
that are unable learn from experience.” 
“He who unable learn from experience 
not worthy the name scientist.” 


EDUCATIONAL 


LYLE “Some Current Issues School 
Public Relations.” No- 
vember, 1940. 

Attacks are being made the school pro- 
gram; expenditures are under surveillance; the 
problem education for defense has arisen; 
teachers and their views are under observation; 
and the public education conscious. For these 
reasons sound program public relations 
indicated, based “an entire school staff do- 
ing unquestionably good job carrying for- 
ward defensible program.” 


“Needs and the Curriculum.” 
Progressive Education. December, 
1940. 

“An exclusive devotion needs lacks makes 
the schoolroom barren desert rote learning. 
equally exclusive devotion needs desires 
makes the schoolroom place for maudlin senti- 
mentality and indulgence.” feels that “the 
habit viewing with suspicion any suggestion 
which does not originate with the student too 
strong.” Bode thinks that something 
said for both points view, that not 
either-or affair. 
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Carr, al. “What People Think 
About Youth and Education.” National Edu- 
cation Association Research 18:187- 
218. November, 1940. 


With the direction Gallup’s American Insti- 
tute Public Opinion, answers twenty ques- 
tions were asked, and scientifically polled results 
obtained. The public thinks education not over- 
emphasized; that has improved; that youth 
should discuss controversial topics; that teachers 
are fair their views; that free physical ex- 
aminations should given school children; that 
aid should given poorer families; that per 
capita expenditures for negroes should the 
same for whites; that the N.Y.A. should 
continued; and that the government should pro- 
vide work-training program for unemployed 
youth. 


CHASE, Harry “The Universities 
and the War The Journal the Na- 
tional Education 29:273-274. De- 
cember, 1940. 


Freedom speech and teaching must 
safeguarded jealously. Even national crisis 
the great job universities train intelligent 
and well-disposed citizens for life the demo- 
cratic state. The university’s task long-range 
and, even though interrupted the withdrawal 
youth for defense service, must continue its 
mission discovering and diffusing truth. 


CLIFTON, “Should Religion Taught 
Our Schools?” The Educational Record. 21: 
October, 1940. 

The more controversial the subject, the more 
vital should taught. Little done re- 
ligious instruction because denominationalism, 
separation church and state, and inertia. Now, 
ignorance religion and accepting local ethical 
standards increase. The separation Church and 
State has created great gulf between material 
and physical spheres America. renaissance 
interest needed. 


STEPHEN “The Teachers Out-Talk 
the Pupils.” The School Review. 48:745-752. 
December, 1940. 

six classes laboratory high school pupils 
asked fewer than 4,000 questions while teachers 
asked 25,000. these classes teachers talked twice 
much all the pupils combined, sixty times 
much any particular pupil. Pupils should 
have larger share participation. “There 
some basis for expecting the learners the 
interrogators, Socrates the contrary notwith- 
standing.” 


Dewey, “Is Teaching Profession?” The 
School Executive. 60:13-14ff. December, 1940. 


Teachers stand between the professions and the 
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skilled trades when comes bargaining. “Skill 
practice and additional compensation. Teaching 
skill rarely even nominally recognized.” 
make teaching profession, teachers must dedicate 
themselves it, and study. The quality teach- 
ing must raised purging the profession 
the teacher, the “school 
keepers,” transitory teachers, teachers with side- 
lines piece out living, politicians, and “mar- 
tyrs” teaching. 


Philosophy.” Educational Administration and 
Supervision. September, 1940. 


most fundamental problem today the con- 
flict between individualism and essentialism, be- 
tween constant essentials, and the individual 
the measure all reality. One’s philosophy 
life determines his philosophy education. 
the one hand there the philosophy John 
Dewey which subsumes unchanging truth, 
fixed reality, final standards. “Religion and 
the inculcation ethical standards must also 
abandoned wherever the philosophy Deweyism 
has been accepted.” “The time seems ripe for 
reaction against the objectiveless, standardless ed- 
ucation the Progressives, and for return 
common-sense viewpoint which teaches that 
there difference between truth and untruth 
and between good and evil; that character must 
built upon unchanging moral values; that 
man has responsibilities and duties. 


EDMAN, Marion. “Attendance School Pupils 
and Adults Moving Pictures.” The School 
Review. 48:753-763. December, 1940. 

The investigation covers period five 
months city more than twenty thousand. 
Results showed: (a) that adults attended high 
grade pictures more than children; (b) the actor 
actress appearing was criterion for attend- 
ance; (c) comedy, farce and romantic produc- 
tions were most popular; (d) boys, showed 
greater breadth interest; girls, greater dis- 
crimination. 

The schools should much more than now 
guiding pupils selection and viewing 


films. 


EMBREE, “Education and the Good 
South.” Social Forces. 19:12-16. October, 1940. 


The Good South predominantly rural; 
also boned the concept that success consists 
rich and satisfying life rather than material 
success. The people must express themselves 
painting, art, literature, crafts, reading, and effec- 
tive living. The negro will contribute largely. 
The school must concern itself with the culture. 
must (a) provide skill the three R’s; (b) 
stimulate acquaintance with two other fields: 
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handicrafts and the processes nature; (c) have 
some influence upon the community which its 
pupils live. “Rightly directed and ably manned, 
the humble rural school may more than all 
other forces put together create the Good 
South. 


CHARLES “Education for Frustration.” 
School and Society. 52:537-539. November 30, 
1940. 

Vocational courses will not improve condi- 
tions for youth. Only ten per cent the posi- 
tions need training more than six months and 
quarter them from four days six months, 
while sixty-five per cent all employment re- 
quires more than three days less. Increase 
vocational education the high schools would 
merely increase competition for positions. 
educate now invite vocational frustration 
large body our youth with alarming social 
consequences. 


GUMMERE, RICHARD “Scholar’s Dilemma.” 
The American Scholar. 10:84-93. Fall-Winter, 
1940. 

There satisfaction over the trends two- 
thirds our educational procedure. However, 
the author disturbed lest the fringe becomes the 
woof and fabric. believes good secondary 
school programs will include: (a) core tra- 
ditional material, fringe practical and occu- 
pational exploration; (b) participation every- 
day affairs; (c) unity and correlation the 
program; (d) more vital contact with the world 
action. There needs balance. “The pres- 
ent nothing without both past and fu- 
the “traditional” and immediate. 


Morrison, Cayce. “Education for Civic Re- 
sponsibility.” December 1940. 
Eighty per cent the books published during 
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the past fifteen months stress, some extent, 
education for democracy. The gist the argu- 
ment stated the concluding paragraph: 
“From nursery school adult forum, the essence 
education for civic responsibility the culti- 
vation conscience, the development the indi- 
vidual who places right above benefit, the en- 
couragement the wise minority better 
than government would have them do.” The ethi- 
cal looms larger than the materialistic and 
sensory. 


THORNDIKE, Epwarp Voca- 
tional Guidance and Education.” Occupations. 
19:163-167. December, 1940. 

This paper, now reprinted, first read 1913, 
stresses the necessity for the school engage 
guidance. “The only practical sort vocational 
guidance, seems me, the sort that provides 
not only for palliative treatment along, 
the present, but also for the discovery pre- 
ventive treatment, not only for the use what 
little know about occupations and human 
capacities, but for the steady and rapid advance- 
ment knowledge about them.” 


WASHBURNE, JOHN “Interpretation Adoles- 
cent Psychology and Needs.” Teachers College 
Record. December, 1940. 

This one series articles the general 
theme Education and the Individual, honor 
Leta Hollingworth. discussing the problems 
adolescents realistic, practical position 
taken. While emotional tendencies, changes 
puberty, adolescent problems and needs are dis- 
cussed, there none the quasi-Freudian 
often found books which relate the adoles- 
cent. This good summary some the 
urgent phases the mental life those the 
teen age. 


science, read, preference, the newest works; literature the 
oldest. The classic literature always New books revive and 
redecorate old ideas; old books suggest and invigorate new ideas.— 
Epwarp 
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THE CONTRIBUTORS’ COLUMN 
(Continued from page 132) 


enhance the attractive format 
troduce this issue decorative designs that 
interpret the spirit the respective poems. 
Marjorie Gehner created the designs, each 
which expresses the theme the accom- 
panying poem. 


The Story Roads appears the 
second series the portfolio transporta- 
tion which forms the illustrative theme 
the present volume. Many comments ap- 
proving this portfolio indicate that here 
desirable collection unusual pictures 
suitable for the class room. 


